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The alchemical treatise entitled Chin tan ssi 
pai (Four Hundred Word chin 
tan) is ascribed to Chang Po-tuan e{A Sig (983- 
1082 A. D.), and is probably his genuine work. 
It exhibits his style and superior literary crafts- 
manship, and uses the same sort of vocabulary as 
the Wu chén p’ien? FF (Essay on the Under- 
standing of the Truth). It consists of twenty 
poems of twenty characters each, and is thus 
much shorter and less pretentious than the Wu 
chén p'ien. It gives a less comprehensive account 
of the theory of alchemy and of its connotations 
and analogies, but there can be no doubt of the 
identity of the style and doctrine. It appears to 
be an earlier, tentative, and partial summary by 
the author who made in the Wu chén p’ien his 
final statement of the theory of the preparation 
of chin tan 4>F} (gold medicine). 

The Ming BA collection of works on alchemy, 
Chin tan chéng li ta ch’iian A> TEFER (Com- 
prehensive Account of the Genuine Preparation 
of the Gold Medicine), printed during the Chéng- 
t’ung Ibi reign (1436-1450), contains the Chin 
tan sst% pat tz% in two places. The section entitled 
Tan shu #}## (Papers on tan), which comprises 
about one-third ofa volume in the second package, 
contains two articles of which the Four Hundred 
Word chin tan is one. No name of author or 
commentator is given; there is no preface and no 
date. The commentaries quote passages from 
the Wu chén p’ien but are briefer and less impor- 
tant than those of Huang Tzi-ju A 40 and 
Liu I-ming Vj, described below, and purport 
to be derived from two sources, Nei tan PYF} 


1 For the romanization of Chinese words we have 
followed the spellings which are used in Giles’ Chinese- 
English Dictionary, 2nd ed., London, 1912. As this 
does not identify the words completely, we have 
printed the Chinese characters at the places of their 
first occurrence. Chinese personal names are given in 
the Chinese manner, family name first, thus Chao 
Yiin-ts’ung GE. The Chinese characters have been 
borrowed from the fonts of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute. 

2 Complete translation by Chao Yiin-ts’ung with an 
Introduction by Tenney L. Davis, Proc. Amer. Acad. 
Arts and Sciences, 73, 97-117 (1939). 
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(Treatise on Internal tan) and Wai tan SF} 
(Treatise on External fan), both of which are 
unknown to us. The other occurrence of the 
Four Hundred Word chin tan in the Ming collec- 
tion is in Chu chén hsiian ao chi HAY AE 
(Collection of Papers on the Mysteries and 
Wonders of Various True Men), chiian 4% 1 of the 
third package, where the text is accompanied by 
the preface and commentaries of Huang Tzii-ju. 
We have also worked with a later Ch’ing fy 
edition, printed during the Kuang-hsii JES 
reign (1875-1908), where the text is accompanied 
by the commentary of Liu I-ming. The Ch’ing 
text is identical with the Ming text except for a 
few places in which the commentator, Liu J-ming, 
seems to have substituted for the original char- 
acters different ones of the same meanings—and 
the substitutions in general have improved the 
sound of the poetry. In these cases, however, the 
commentator states that the passages were for- 
merly written as we find them to be in our Ming 
edition, sometimes also that they were written in 
still other ways. 

In his preface as published in the Ming edition, 
Huang Tzii-ju says that the book of Yin fu EFF 
(Amulets of yin) consists merely of three hundred 
words, and people have suffered from its sim- 
plicity. The book of Tao té 34% (The Way and 
its Power) contains five thousand characters, 
no less, and people have suffered from its com- 
plexity. Although the knowledge of huang-lao’* 
wa (alchemy, the art of making chin tan) has 
been circulated for several thousand years, yet it 
has not spread widely. During this period Po- 
yang {fj opened its source and Chung $f and 
Lii* © rippled its surface. “ But their works can- 
not be compared with the Four Hundred Word 


3 Huang-lao, the old name for Taoism, compounded 
from the names of Huang-ti ta ‘iv, legendary Yellow 
Emperor and reputed founder of alchemy, and Lao-tzi 
=¥--f-, founder of Taoism, designates both the art and 
those who practice it. The name was used in this 
sense in the second century by Wei Po-yang BA im 
the “father of alchemy,” in the 7's’an t’ung ch’i & 
fr] 32; cf. sis, 18, 239, 261 (1932). 

*Compare footnote 1 of article (below) on “Shih 
Hsing-liu, Disciple of Chang Po-tuan,” ete. 
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chin tan of Chang 4%, Tzii-yang 3) (pseudonym, 
Purple Yang), chén jén LA (true man, sage) of 
our present dynasty, which includes the funda- 
mentals of creation, penetrates the bone and 
marrow of yin [/& and yang [%, and is the stairway 
to Tao 3% and the road to the learning of the 
truth.”’ Its words are not too numerous, but it 
has a keen initiative idea. “I have thought it 
over,” he says, “‘three times, and love it so that 
I am going to write commentaries on it. Written 
in the first year of the Shun-yu TMi reign 
(1241-1253) on the day of pure yang in the month 
of pure yang at Chiang-ch’éng {75 by Huang 
Tzii-ju, a retired scholar.” 

Iluang’s preface in the Ming edition is followed 
by another preface, seven pages long, which 
purports to have been written by Tzi-yang. But 
the stvle of the writing and the nature of the 
discussion make it appear to be not his work. 
It states repetitiously the principles of chin tan, 
and quotes many times from the Wu chén p’ien 
without acknowledgement of source. It also con- 
tains the sentence, “Now I write the Four Hun- 
dred Word chin tan to include the fundamentals 
of creation and to penetrate the bone and marrow 
of yin and yang,” and other expressions which 
occur in Huang’s preface. It appears to have been 
written by Huang Tzii-ju. Moreover Liu I-ming 
says that Tzi-yang himself did not give any name 
to the work, but that the title of Four Hundred 
Word chin tan was assigned to it by his followers 
of later generations. //uang appends five poems 
of his own to symbolize the four signs and the 
five elements. Neither of our editions contains 
any preface by Tzti-yang. 

In his preface in our Ch’ing edition Liu I-ming 
says that the Four Hundred Word chin tan is the 
composition of Tzti-yang, chén jén, of the Sung Fe 
dynasty who wrote it after he had acquired the 
Tao and had transferred it to Ma Ch’u-hou't 
#5 Bx. In the beginning the work had no name, 
but because of its namelessness the followers 
assigned to it the name of Four Hundred Word 
chin tan. Its language is succinct, but its mean- 
ing is clear and easy to understand. It may be 
regarded as a sister piece to the Wu chén p’ien 
which classifies medicines, reagents and the fire 
and the season in detail, while this from begin- 
ning to end abstracts the main principle. The 
Four Hundred Word chin tan, from the time that 
it was first made known in the Sung dynasty, 


4Compare paragraphs h and r of our paper on the 
Wu chén p’ien, loc. cit. 
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has been commented upon by various authorities, 
who, however, have given different explanations 
of the same sentences while none of them has got 
at the real meaning. “I do not wish the work of 
our ancestor to be buried and sunk, so I am ex- 
plaining it in detail. As to what a ting 4# (tripod, 
furnace) is, what a ‘urnace is, what the medicine 
is and what the fire is, | have made careful com- 
ments. These will make the reader clear with a 
single sight.”” The preface is dated the twelfth 
year (1807) of the reign of Chia-ch’ing $i 
(1796-1821) in the month of the winter solstice. 
liu I-ming’s commentaries seem to us to be 
better than those of Huang Tzii-ju. 


TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY 


Poem 1. True lead can be captured by true earth. 
True mercury can be detained also by making use of 
true lead. Whenever lead and mercury come into 
contact with true earth, the body and mind (heart) 
become perfectly motionless. 


True lead and true mercury, not to be con- 
founded with the materials ordinarily known by 
these names,° are the positive and negative 
principles respectively. They are induced to 
combine through the agency of some intermedi- 
ary, true earth, the matchmaker, etc., and the 
product of their combination is chin tan, the 
perfect gold and the perfect medicine. This, in 
brief, is the essential doctrine of the Wu chén 
pien and of the Four Hundred Word chin tan. 
There also appear in the poems evidences of a 
theory as to how the intermediary works. True 
lead is fixed (as the European alchemists would 
say) by true earth; it may also be fixed, though 
with greater difficulty, by true mercury to which, 
however, it is given over by true earth. If the 
true lead and the true mercury are brought into 
contact with each other and with true earth, then 
each of the prime two is bound to the other, and 
the chin tan results. The true earth in this case 
acts as a catalyst or ferment or go-between.® 


5 “QOur fellow-workers must be able to recognize the 
true lead and mercury, which are neither common 
cinnabar nor mercury,” Wu chén p’ien, poem 8. “If 
you wish to inquire what the true lead is, the answer 
will be that the moonlight shines all day long on the 
western river,” ibid., poem 23. “In the use of lead it 
is not allowable to use the vulgar lead,”’ ibid., poem 26. 

6In the tract, de Alchimia, Albertus Magnus says 
concerning the ‘‘four spirits of the metals, namely, 
mercury, sulfur, orpiment or arsenic, and sal ammoniac”’ 
that ‘‘these four spirits tincture (tint) the metals into 
white and red, that is, into Sun and Moon, but not by 
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Liu I-ming says that lead is heavy and inert 
and is likely to sink. Earth, which is located at 
the central position and is the mother of all 
creation, is able to regulate the four signs, and 
can be used to capture true lead and to sustain it 
from sinking. Mercury is an active substance, 
light, floating and easily lost. If it is detained by 
true lead, it will not fly or scatter away. Earth, 
lead and mercury are known as the three families, 
and are the three valuables of the human body. 
Lead and mercury, brought together into the 
earthen pot, are held safely and are undisturbed 
by passion. 

The same commentator lists a number of terms 
which are synonymous with true earth, true lead 
and true mercury, and tells why they are used in 
this way. Many of them are terms which occur 
in the Wu chén p’ien. Chung huang -P& (yellow 
center, central yellow) signifies true earth because 
of its generative power, huang t’ing H&E (yellow 
court) because of its ability to enter into any- 
thing, tao kuei? J] 3: (a small spoon?) because it is 
the same whether it is in motion or at rest, and 
huang p’o® B¥E (yellow dame) (the matchmaker) 
because of its power of regulating yin and yang. 
Black tiger signifies true lead because of its inap- 
proachable character, white tiger? because its 


themselves unless they have first been prepared for 
this purpose with various medicines so that they will 
not escape from the fire. And when they have with- 
stood the fire, they accomplish marvelous works, for 
they make Meon from Mars or Jove (silver from iron 
or tin) and Sun from Venus or Saturn (gold from 
copper or lead). . From these four spirits the 
tincture is made which is called Elixir in Arabic and 
Ferment in Latin.”’ And concerning other spirits and 
medicines, namely, common salt, sal alkali, sal nitri, 
sal borax, alum, tartar, atrament, verdigris, calamine, 
copperas, tutia, cinnabar, minium, ceruse, vinegar, 
urine, cadmia, marchasite, magnesia, and others, he 
says: ‘‘These indeed do not tincture, but are spirit- 
adjuvants (adiuuantia spiritus), so that they are more 
readily prepared and more readily dissolved, and the 
calces of the metals are ground up with the waters of 
them and their substances take on a rectifying humid- 
ity.’ ‘‘Theatrum Chemicum,’ Ursellis, 1602, vol. 2, 
p. 495. 

7 This clears up the meaning of a passage in poem 70 
of the Wu chén p’ien, ‘Call down the phoenix to drink 
the tao kuet.”” The phoenix is the volatile, positive 
principle, the true lead; make it fixed and non-volatile 
by letting it imbibe the true earth. 

8 “ Huang p’o knows how to bring them together and 
how to enable them to marry with unchanging loving 
hearts, Wu chén p’ien, poem 36. 

°“The white tiger is of the utmost value at the 
beginning,” Wu chén p’ien, poem 84. 
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chi $& (ethereal essence) belongs to gold, chin 
kung 4-28 (golden fellow) because it is uncon- 
querable, shui chin 7X4 (watery gold) because its 
brightness is hidden in darkness, and tu 3 
(rabbit) of the moon because it contains male 
elements within the female. Dragon'® signifies 
true mercury because it goes back and forth 
without a definite hour, blue dragon because its 
cht corresponds to the eastern sky, scarlet dragon 
because it is formed by forging, ch’a 
(elegant lady) because it consists of yin inside of 
yang, t’u of the sun because it retains some female 
substance within the male, mercury of red because 
its truth resides in fire, and flowing pearl because 
its light penetrates everywhere. 


Poem 2. Hsti wu ie Se (empty-nothing) produces 
pat hsiieh hae (white snow). Quietness causes huang 
ya? $a 3 (yellow sprout) to bud. The fire of the jade 
furnace becomes hot and the purple vapor flies up 
from the fing. 

Poem 3. Lotus flowers blossom at hua ch’ih's HE}b 
(beautiful pond). The golden ripples of shén shui jii7K 
(spiritual water) become quiet. The moon shines 
brightly at midnight. The heaven and the earth make 
a circular mirror. 

Poem 4. Red cinnabar is used to compound the 
ch’i of yang, and quicksilver for the cooking of gold- 
essence. Gold-essence and the ch’i of yang—from red 
cinnabar to quicksilver. 


According to Liu I-ming, false things can be 
changed into true things, and vice versa. The 
only difference is in the work of compounding, 
including the compounding of the inner self. If a 
man fails to compound his inner self, there may be 
reversal of the change, the ch’ of yang becoming 
red cinnabar and the gold-essence quicksilver. 


10 In the 7's’an tung ch’i and in the Wu chén p’ien and 
elsewhere, dragon is always yang, positive, lead, sun, 
ete., and tiger is yin, negative, mercury, moon, ete. 
We are unable to explain the reversal of their ascrip- 
tions in the commentaries of Liu J-ming. The other 
synonymous terms appear to be correctly ascribed. 

1 “‘Ch’a ni travels in known directions. The first 
of her trips is short, whereas the later trip is long. 
When she returns, however, she enters the house of 
huang p’o and weds chin kung as her aged husband,” 
Wu chén p’ien, poem 43. 

12 Hsieh Tao-kuang BESTE, commenting on the Wu 
chén p’ien, says that huang ya is the ch’i of the dragon 
(hence true lead) and pai hsiieh the ch’i of the tiger 
(hence true mercury). 

13ffua ch’ih is the place where the medicines are 
produced. ‘When he has finished the banquet at hua 
ch’ih where the moon shines brightly, he rides on a 
golden dragon to visit (zi wei (the star gods),” Wu 
chén pien, poem 683. 
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Poem 5. Jih hun H SM (soul of the sun), the fat of 
yi (jade rabbit), yiieh p’o BL (soul of the 
moon) and the marrow of chin wu 4 F (golden crow). 
Collect them and put them into the ting. This then 
becomes a vessel filled with water. 

Poem 6. Medicines produce the mysterious ch’iao 
$& (aperture, intellect, comprehension). The fire and 
the season develop in the yang furnace. When the 
dragon and the tiger end their meeting, the mysterious 
pearl is born in the golden ting. 


The mysterious aperture, according to Liu 
I-ming, is a deep, hidden, small, obscure aperture 
at which yin and yang are separated from each 
other. Hsiian p’in (mysterious female), 
gate of living and dying, house of birth and death, 
and the aperture of Asii wu (empty-nothing) (the 
door of all wonderful) are other names of the 
mysterious aperture. The mysterious pearl is 
the chin tan, mysterious because its efficacy is so 
wonderful that it cannot be described by words, 
and pearl because it is round and of shining 
luster. The Wu chén p’ten, poem 83, says: “As 
early as the morning.after the blending of mercury 
and lead, you will see signs of the formation of 
the mysterious pearl.” 


Poem 7. This ch’iao is not the common ch’iao. It 
comprises both ch’ien #7, = and k’un" Hp, = = (kua 
which signify heaven and earth), and is also known as 
the opening of shén ch’i PSK (spirit, expression, 
appearance) within which the essences of k’an $K == 
and li RE== are found. 


According to Huang Tzi-ju, this aperture of 
hsiian p’in does not belong to the material world. 
It appears in the body of a man before he acquires 
his body. It is located not above, not below, and 
not in the middle, but is a previous existence. 
According to Liu I-ming, the aperture is supreme- 
ly mysterious and wonderful, and exists in an 
obscure, dark, mysterious and indistinguishable 
state of mind. If you wish to describe it, it will 
be lost. If you wish to criticize it, it will become 
non-existent. It is not a common material 
aperture which has a shape to be visible, or a 


1§ The 7's’an t’ung ch’i commences with the sentence: 
“Ch’ien and k’un are the gateways to change.”’ Later— 
“Hard ch’ien and soft k’un match and contain one 
another. Yang donates and yin receives.” Isis, 18, 
231, 245 (1932). Also Wu chén p’ien, poem 18, “It is 
advised first that ch’ien and k’un be procured as the 
ting and the pot, and second that wu [5 (crow) and 
vu cy (rabbit) be put into them and treated in the same 
manner as in cooking. When you drive the two things 
into the huang tao $434 (yellow way), there is no reason 
why the chin tan will not form.” 


solid body to be touchable. It is a sacred aper- 
ture which has no shape and no picture. It 
consists of the two ch’: of yin and yang. If aman 
does not possess it, as his generative power dies 
out, he will not be able to produce the medicine. 
The appelation, opening of shén ch’2, indicates its 
efficacy and admirable character. 


Poem 8. A speck of wood-mercury red. Three 
catties of gold-lead black. Mercury and lead combine 
to form cinnabar which gives a permanent purple 
color. 

The statement that (true) mercury and (true) 
lead interact to form (true) cinnabar or chin tan 
indicates that the true lead of the Chinese 
alchemists is the same as the sulfur principle of 
the Europeans, for ordinary mercury and ordinary 
sulfur do in fact interact to form ordinary red 
cinnabar. According to Liu J-ming, wood-mercury 


is the essence of li ==. Its property is to float. 
Gold-lead is the essence of k’an ==. Its property 
is to sink. 


Poem 9. The scenery of your own garden is beautiful. 
In the spring there are favorable breezes and rains. 
It does not cost you much energy to plow and to dig. 
The whole area will fill up with yellow gold. 


According to Huang Tzti-ju, one’s own garden 
is the true earth of his own body, the scenery is 
the medicine, and yellow gold is the yellow sprout 
(huang ya or chin tan) which will bud up under 
the earth. Liu I-ming says that true lead and 
true mercury appear in a man’s own garden, and 
that it is not necessary to seek for them else- 
where. This and several other of the poems 
suggest a parallelism between the processes for 
the attainment of the spiritual and the alchemical 
Tao. 

Poem 10. True lead is produced in k’an ==. It is 
used in the chamber of /i ==. Changing from black to 
red, the dense vapor and cloud fill up the ting com- 
pletely. 


Poem 11. True mercury is obtained from li ==. Its 
uses, however, are in k’an ==. Ch’a nii goes through the 
southern garden with a jade olive in her hand. 


Liu I-ming says that the sentence, “Ch’a nii 
goes through the southern garden with a jade 
olive in her hand,” means that efficacious wisdom 
loves genuine wisdom, and that genuine wisdom 
loves efficacious wisdom; indeed he has much to 
say in his commentaries about hsing (nature 
of man) and ch’ing ‘fF (passion) and about genuine 
and efficacious wisdom. He appends to his com- 
mentaries on the Four Hundred Word chin tan 
twenty poems of his own, of the same style and 
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substance except that the style is plainer and that 
genuine and efficacious wisdom are discussed. 


Poem 12. Chén $2 == and tui 4 = do not indicate 
east and west. K’an >= and li == do not indicate south 
and north. The handle of the Dipper turns around in 
the sky. A man is required who is able to coérdinate. 


According to Liu I-ming, the merit of putting 
them (the two contrary principles) together is 
his who understands the secret of heaven and 
turns the handle of the Dipper in the other 
direction. 


Poem 13. The fire and the season are not necessarily 
at a definite moment. The winter solstice is not at the 
hour of tzi* -f-. The rule relative to the washing of the 
worker’s body and hair will not be followed in vain at 
the hours of mao Hil and yu P¥. 


An understanding of the rule of creation by the 
universe teaches us, according to Liu IJ-ming, 
that the hour when the ch’: of yang starts to grow 
underneath the ground is known as fzi, and that 
at which the ch’z of yin starts to grow underneath 
the ground is known as wu “fF (the seventh 
double-hour, 11 A. M. to 1 P. M., midday). 
When the ch’: of yang rises into the heaven, the 
hour is mao (5 to 7 A. M.); when the ch’i of yin 
rises, itis yw (5 to7 P. M.). Tzu and wu are the 
times at which yang and yin respectively begin 
to grow; mao and yu the hours at which they are 
in balance. These waxings and wanings are 
known as the tzu, wu, mao and yu of heaven and 
earth. Since yin and yang may grow up at any 
time, the hour is fz% whenever yang begins to 
develop inside a man’s body, and the hour is wu 
whenever yin begins to gain in size. These are 
known as the living tz and wu of the human body. 
There are many references to the hours in the 
Ts'an tung chr. It is surprising that so few 
additions to the doctrine and imagery of alchemy 
were made during the nine hundred years which 
intervened between that work and the writings 
of Chang Po-tuan. Putting the same proposition 
in another way, it is surprising that the 7’s’an 
tung ch’2, the earliest known treatise on alchemy, 


1 “The glorious chin tan can be prepared and finished 
in any convenient day,” Wu chén p’ien, poem 72. 

16 “At the time of the winter solstice, a single yang 
appears going in and out,” zbid., poem 90. “Tan is 
compounded at the moment when the single yang 
begins to appear,” ibid., poem 47. ‘The mysterious 


pearl increases as yang increases,” ibid., poem 48. 
The double-hour of tz, 11 P. M. to 1 A. M. (midnight), 
is the first of the twelve periods into which the day was 
formerly divided. 
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should have a doctrine already so highly ramified 
and elaborated. 


Poem 14. Wu kan B Af (crow liver) and tu suit 
Wei (rabbit marrow) should be captured and put 
together in one place. Grain after grain, to large from 
negligibly small. 

Wu kan is the essence of the sun, t’w suz that of 
the moon.'’ Grain after grain, Liu I-ming ex- 
plains, means the gradual growing of the ch’i of 
yang, and is not to be understood as referring to 
grains or particles of any kind. 


Poem 15. Primeval darkness includes hsvi k’ung 
(emptiness, a state of abstraction). Hsi k’ung includes 
the three worlds.'!®* When you find out its source, it is 
only as large as a grain of millet. 

Poem 16. Heaven and earth interlock the genuine 
fluid. The sun and the moon contain the genuine 
essences. Whoever understands the basis of k’an == 
and li ==, the three worlds will concentrate in his 
single body. 

liu I-ming says that anything within which 
yin and yang are present, anything which contains 
the genuine fluid and the genuine essence pos- 
sesses the power of creation. Yang alone does not 
cause growth, and yin alone does not cause 
development. 


Poem 17. The dragon comes from the eastern sea. 
The tiger rises up in the western mountain. The two 
creatures fight a battle and change into the marrow of 
heaven and earth.!9 

Poem 18. The golden flowers blossom among the 
perpetual leaves. Upon the jade stem, lead branches 
are growing. A’an >= and li == never have leisure. 
How long would ch’ien = (heaven) and k’un == 
(earth) last? 

According to Liu I-ming, golden flowers and 
lead branches belong to yang and are hard 
(strong). Perpetual leaves and the jade stem 
belong to yin and are soft (weak). Li == has a 
hollow body and belongs to yin. A’an == has a 
solid center and belongs to yang. The expression, 
“ golden flowers blossom among perpetual leaves,”’ 
means that hardness has some softness inside it. 
“Upon the jade stem, lead branches are growing” 


17 See the article, ‘“ Pictorial Representations of Al- 
chemical Theory,” Jsis, 28, 73-86 (1938). 

18 The three worlds are those of the passions, of 
visible things, and of invisible things. 

19“°The white tiger grows angry in the western 
mountains and the green dragon is irresistably fierce 
in the eastern sea. Capture them with both hands and 
let them fight to death. They then change into a 
layer of powder of purple gold,” Wu chén p’ien, poem 
37. 
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means that softness has some hardness inside it. 
“K’an == and li == never have leisure’ means 
that solid contains some emptiness and _ that 
emptiness contains some solid. The genuine 
wisdom is the efficacious wisdom which can be 
hard and can also be soft, which can be empty 
and can also be solid. 


Poem 19. The washing of the worker’s body and 
hair is for the purpose of guarding against danger.?° 
The evacuation and addition should be carefully con- 
ducted by himself. As a rule, an error of a mere fraction 
in the thirty thousand querters of hours is feared to be 
significant. 


According to Liu I-ming, it is easy to recognize 
the medicines (reagents), but a knowledge of the 
fire and the season is extremely difficult. After 
the returning of the tan, the processes of washing 
the worker’s body and hair must be carried out, 
and the operations of evacuation and addition. 
If the medicines are not in hand, the worker 
ought to compound them himself. When the tan 
has been formed, he ought to wash his body and 
hair in order to temper or anneal it (while no fire 
is maintained in the furnace). The returning of 
the tan is a matter of a single moment, but the 
tempering of it requires ten months, that is, 


20“ At these times (the months of t’u (rabbit) and 
chi $f (cock)) the man who is working on gold and 
cinnabar should stop his work, and wash his hair and 
his body. If fire is still applied, danger will certainly 
follow,” Wu chén p’ien, poem 51. 


thirty thousand quarters of hours—to every one 
of which the worker ought to pay strict attention 
to protect the fan from danger, as a hen does 
while hatching her eggs or an oyster while caring 
for its pearls. If anything wrong happens, the 
chin tan will be lost again from the previous gain, 
spoiled from the previous success. Guarding 
means to prevent the unintended growth of un- 
known ch. Danger is possible hurt to the 
vitality of the tan. Evacuation is the removal of 
the lead. Addition is the putting in of mercury. 
Before the tan crystallizes, lead must be used to 
detain the mercury. After the mercury has 
become dead, that is, after the fan has crystallized, 
it is necessary to draw off the lead.” This is the 
same as genuine wisdom being used to control 
efficacious wisdom. In this way, the latter will 
not scatter and fly away. When the efficacious 
wisdom has been made to condense (has taken 
concrete form), the previously used genuine 
wisdom, which contains cloudy (dirty) ch’z of the 
material world, must be removed little by little 
until not a single trace of it is left. The chin tan 
then ripens. 


Poem 20. When the husband and wife live together, 
clouds and rain are produced in the bridal chamber. 
A child is born every year, and every one of these 
children is able to ride on the crane’s back. 


2‘*The true lead after its use is nonetheless dis- 
carded. This is the rule of using lead. It is a sure 
statement that lead is used and is not used up,” Wu 
chén p’ien, poem 26. 


THREE ALCHEMICAL POEMS BY CHANG PO-TUAN 


By TENNEY L. DAvis AND CHAO YUN-TS’UNG 


The present translation of three alchemical 
poems by Chang Po-tuan P’ing-shu ZEAL 
Tzii-yang 3/5 completes the translation of all of 
his writings believed to be genuine which are 
known to us. 

In the Ming BA encyclopedia of alchemy, Chin 
tan chéng li ta ch’iian KA (Compre- 
hensive Account of the Genuine Preparation of 
the Gold Medicine), the Wu chén p’ien *SiAFE 
with its prefaces and commentaries occupies two 
volumes, and is followed by a third volume which 
bears the same title but which, however, is not 
the Wu chén p’ien and consists rather of an appen- 
dix of material supplementary to it. The first 
part of this appendix consists of three anony- 
mous songs which are evidently the work of 
Chang Po-tuan, namely—Tu chou 7 ts’an tung 
chi (On Reading the Chou 
ts’an with commentaries by Wéng Pao- 
kuang and Tai Ch’i-tsung Tséng 
pai lung tung liu tao jén ko RET (A 
Song for Liu, a Comrade of Tao, of the White 
Tiger Cave) with commentaries by Wéng and 
Tai, and Shih ch’iao ko AVRERK (A Song about 
the Stone Bridge) with commentaries by Tai. 
The two latter songs are also printed again in the 
same Ming encyclopedia, without commentaries, 
in the section entitled Ch’iin hsien chu yii chi 
EAE (Pearls and Jades Collected from 
Various Immortals), where they are ascribed to 
the authorship of Chang, Tzii-yang. ‘The two 
versions of the Song for Liu are entirely identical, 
but the two of the Song about the Stone Bridge 
differ in respect to several words but the alterna- 
tive words have the same meanings and do not 
affect the translation. 

The three poems exhibit the style of Chang 
Po-tuan, have the same high literary quality as 
the Wu chén p’ien, and make use of the same 
terms and imagery. The essay on Reading the 
Ts’an tung ch’i is written from beginning to end 
with only one kind of rhyme, in one tone and in 


1The 7's’an tung ch’i (Akinness of the Trio) based 
upon the Book of Change of the Chou dynasty, written 
by Wei Po-yang BR{ABS, English translation by Wu 
Lu-cW’iang Je 4G with an Introduction by Tenney 
L. Davis, /sis, 18, 210-289 (1932). 


one sound, as in English fun, gun, sun, ete. In 
our opinion it definitely helps to explain the 
meaning of the 7’s’an tung chi. Its exposition 
of the general cosmological theory and of the 
theory of alchemy which is based upon it is 
succinct and especially clear. From the Grand 
One the two prime contrary principles are formed, 
and from these, represented by diversities of 
symbols, the chin tan 4>F} (gold medicine) is to 
be produced. The Song for Liu seems in large 
part like an abstract or summary of the W"u chén 
pien. The Song about the Stone Bridge is a 
lyrical exposition of the same doctrine. 


On READING THE Chou 7 ts’an tung chi 


The effective use of the great tan }} follows the 
method of ch’ien #2 (a kua $f, namely = symbolizing 
heaven) and k’un J (a kua, namely == symbolizing 
earth). Behold, the revolving of ch’ien and k’un gives 
rise to the wu hsing 4AL7J (five elements). Behold, in 
the rise of the wu hsing, the eternal Tao 344 brings about 
creation and extermination. Behold, when the wu 
hsing are going backward, the body of tan is ever 
existing and ever efficacious. The Grand One which 
comes from hsti wu Jf 4 (empty-nothing) shows the 
signs of the formation of the material. The liang i Hi fg€ 
(the two prime contrary powers, two forms, two rules, 
two principles) then begin to multiply themselves from 
this One. The ssi hsiang PY % (four signs) come hand 
in hand with the two bodies, and the eight kua are 
therefore their offspring. Thousands of things in 
creation are produced from change. Then, after that, 
fortune (germination), evil (extermination), regret and 
sorrow become apparent. 

The common people have used this rule in everyday 
practice, but they do not know it. The sages, however, 
who can see the source and the origin, have been able 
to consult the principle of ch’ien and k’un which in- 
cludes all the wonders of the 7'ao of change. Then they 
have entrusted the signs to scholars. With the union 
of pi (a kua) and t’ai (a kua), yin and yang 
B5} follow in their decrease or increase. When t’un {i 
(a kua) and méng pt (a kua) are effective, then the time 
must be morning or evening (respectively). K’an tk 
(a kua) and li Bae (a Kua) represent male and female; 
fire and water. Chén je (a kua) and tui $% (a kua) are 
the souls of the dragon and the tiger. Watch patiently 
the central chamber in which, with good luck, the 
yellow dress will be seen. Meeting excess, the indefinite 
position (fire?) will occur, and it should be respected, 
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The kua of chi PE and the kua of wei FR? take care of the 
process, from the beginning to the end of creation, for 
all things in the universe, while the kua of fu %% and 
the kua of kou if throw light on the two ch’i a 
(ethereal essences) which are galloping. The waning 
and waxing of the moon will accompany the gain and 
loss of one’s ching shén Kaw (mental energy). The 
rising and setting of the sun are designed to fit the 
body’s seasons of health. 

The original idea of the paper (7's’an t’ung ch’i) was 
to set down words for the purpose of manifesting the 
picture (phenomenon). After you have understood the 
picture, the words should be forgotten. This is the same 
as drawing a diagram for showing an idea, and, after 
the idea has been made clear, the diagram should then 
be put away. Those who are clever will see them (the 
words) to be very simple and very easy, whereas the 
stupid ones will find them (the words) more and more 
complicated and difficult as they continue the study. 
Therefore, one can imagine that scholars competent at 
learning the truth will read the 7’s’an tung ch’i and 
will not necessarily be restrained by its symbols and 
its words. 


A SonG For Liu, A COMRADE OF 7 a0, OF THE 
Tiger Cave 


The running of jade, the flying of gold; the two 
luminous bodies move hurriedly. As soon as the news 
of the blooming of the flowers is heard, then the frost 
of the autumn follows closely thereafter. It was in 
vain that Chien was proud of his long life of a 
thousand years. For this is only as long as the glare of 
lightning upon the clouds. The glare of lightning! 
A great speed! A hundred years (of living) amounts to 
about thirty thousand days, during which the cold 
seasons and the hot seasons fry and boil (beat, press) 
one another. Imperceptibly boyhood vanishes easily 
into the silence. Even though you have many sons and 
grandsons before your eyes, yet your affection for them 
becomes a matter of anxiety. At the time when your 
energy is exhausted and when your body is going to 
decay, who then can teach you how to continue your 
life and to let yourself stay for a longer while? A 
longer while for staying! One has no means of con- 
triving it! Eventually you will let your life go back like 
the passing of water down the stream. 

Look at the ancient people, the saints and the sages. 
How many of them could know how to maintain their 
lives in the world? Maintain lives in the world! Yet 
means are available. However, it is ungratifying that 


2 The kua, chi and wei, are not mentioned elsewhere 
in the writings of Chang Po-twan. According to the 
commentator Wéng Pao-kuang, they are the last of 
the sixty kua, and the kua of t’un and méng are the 
first two of them. They thus constitute a complete 
cycle of change. 


the people nowadays are unthoughtful, and attempt 
to search for grass and wood? from the mountains. 

Surrendering lead, controlling mercury, and staining 
the tan (medicine, red color) of yang. Stain the yang 
tan! It is an entirely different thing (from grass and 
wood). One must obtain the red blood from k’an, and 
must bring it over to the position of li for controlling 
the essence of yin. The matching and the blending 
should have their definite time. The time must be 
accurately chosen, and it is necessary that a match- 
maker should be present. Chin kung 4FZS (golden 
fellow) and ch’a ni het (elegant lady) will be made 
to marry each other. Chin kung likes very much to 
ride on the white tiger’s back, whereas ch’a nii often 
drives about upon the body of the scarlet dragon. 

The tiger comes down from the autumn mountain 
while the dragon goes up swiftly from the green gulf. 
The waves roll and roar like water boiling in a ting 
Ui. Huang p’o BYE (yellow dame, the matchmaker) 
and ting lao J 4% (old fellow) then assist in striking up 
terror and in beating up power. Ch’ien and k’un 
heaven and earth) are then shaken up and the spirits 
and ghosts stir about. 

After a while the battle ceases. The clouds and rains 
withdraw. The mysterious pearl is planted deeply in 
the soil. Its roots and sprouts grow out gradually. 
The chén ching bier (true essence) is then used to 
irrigate it from time to time. After ten months it 
comes out from the womb, and is ingested by the 
mouth. He (the worker) then feels that his material 
body already possesses its efficacious properties. 

This subject is little known in the world. It is un- 
likely that ordinary people will hear of it. If your 
former life has not given you in your bones an affinity 
for hsien Ail] (immortal, the qualities of hsien, the art of 
immortality), how can you meet it (the medicine) 
easily? When you meet it, you should work on the 
compounding—because time passes as fast as an arrow. 
Whenever one desires to catch fish, he ought first to 
construct the net. Otherwise, he can only sigh in vain 
beside the pond. I have heard that you, Liu comrade, 
have studied the medicines for many years. Why 
don’t you concentrate your mind on the compounding 
of mercury and lead? Do not let the candle be blown 
out by the wind. Otherwise, on the six-fold way of 
Lun-hui i (transmigration, the revolving re-union) 
one can be called only when it is too late to murmur to 
heaven. 

Nowadays, people are becoming unreliable. All 
those who dress in cotton clothes, and pretend that they 
are Taoists, cannot answer even a word and keep their 
mouths shut as if they were dumb, when you choose 
to inquire of them about what chin 4 (gold) and mu 
AS (wood) are going to be. They may mean the prac- 
tices of taking doses of ch’: (ethereal essence) and of 
ceasing to eat food. But these are other doors and 


3 Jn order to attain longevity or immortality through 
the magic powers of these materials. 
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THREE ALCHEMICAL POEMS BY CHANG PO-TUAN 


courts which lead one far away from success. Do you 
not see the teachings in the Song on Clearing Up Per- 
plexity? The song suggests that the grand One, 
which contains the truth, is the best method. One 
should not say that the song’s words are nonsense. 
The difficulty lies rather in the fact that the common 
people are unable to understand (recognize) them. 

I know that you, Liu comrade, have the same mind 
(heart) as I do, and so I dare to discuss the subject 
with you frankly. 


A SonG ABOUT THE STONE BRIDGE. 


My home was originally established north of the 
Stone Bridge. The mountains ended there forming a 
water-gap upon which a forest of ancient trees was 
flourishing. Underneath the bridge there flowed a 
stream of water coming down from K’un-lun 
(a mountain range lying to the north of Tibet, where 
the Taoist heaven is located). Along the slopes of the 
hills, sweet springs full of fragrance were found. Over 
the hillsides, perpetual flowers were cultivated. I am 
proud of having lived in this valley. 

In the cave on the north side of the mountain the 
fierce tiger dwelt, which, when it came out of the cave, 
roared to give wind and mist. On the south side of the 
mountain the dragon hid itself at the bottom of the 
gulf (pond). Whenever clouds were soaring aloft, 
whenever rain poured down and the sky was darkéned 
and covered with mist, the two creatures met one 
another and fought a battle. At that time an auspi- 
cious omen of the formation of the mysterious pearl 
might be seen. 

The landscapes were beautiful. I was inwardly glad. 
I poured my own wine and drank my own cup until I 
became completely drunk. After I was drunk, I 
played a song on the stringless lute. The lute seemed 
to warn with every bit of its voice that one must be 
careful. However, it was pitiful that no one among the 
drunken crew could understand. Stupid, silent as I 
was, I seemed to be crazy. 

I looked above with my head raised, and I admired 
the excellence of the creation of the universe. The sun 
can be turned about to rise from the west, and the 
moon also can be reversed to set in the east. The 
heaven may become the earth, and the earth may be- 
come the heaven. The back-and-forth changes of yin 
and yang conform to the principle of nature. Anyone 
who is able to recognize the topsy-turvy-ness of the 
five elements will return to heaven’s cave and will 
ascend to the clouds in the bright daylight. (In the 
heaven) there are houses built of yellow gold, beams 
made of white jade, and golden boys and jade girls who 
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stand before you every day. There the southern stars 
and the northern Dipper are clearly visible, and there 
before your eyes appear endless scenes and thousands 
of views. 

No day and no night. One’s work should be carried 
on continuously. The concentrating and the scattering 
of the fire and the season of the heavenly cycle should 
be completed. If one wishes to inquire into the actual 
nature of chin tan, he should find a teacher who will 
disclose to him the secret of lead within water. Wood 
produces fire. Gold generates water. Water and fire 
are known to have the first and the second parts. One 
should be able to recognize the floating portion and 
the sinking portion, and to identify the host and the 
guest. When lead, silver, cinnabar and mercury begin 
to interlock, there are hard and soft constituents to 
which one should give attention. 

Inwardly to be contented is always sufficient; and 
this will lead one to go back to the original position 
where thousands of gods are present to celebrate the 
peaceful years. This is the time when the country 
becomes rich and the people live happy lives. 

This (art) is a matter for inference. Our comrades of 
Tao all know the idea. Yet, after they know it, a 
number of followers-of-learning-the-truth still prefer 
to practice the method of keep-on-thinking and of 
exercising the ch’ (ethereal essence). (But the art, the 
preparation of chin tan) is also very easy. Anyone who 
has taken the dose will realize its incomparable efficacy. 
It removes any illness at first, and then prolongs one’s 
life. It is formed by cooking with fire, and is changed 
into a body of yang (i. e. into a mass of potency). 
Those who desire to learn 7’ao should think the matter 
over for themselves. Do not permit yourself to be 
ensnared by the small talismans of other doctrines. 

If you know nothing else than that you are able to 
cheat people, you will soon witness the decay of your 
power of living. I suggest that the followers be am- 
bitious. Do not desert your home to live somewhere 
else. The wonderful 7 ao exists not far away from your 
own body. It is not necessarily found in high moun- 
tains or in unknown waters. Do not delay lest you 
become worthless. Find a teacher as soon as possible, 
in order that you may acquire the principle of Astian 
& (mystery). If you do not learn the truth in your 
present life, how will you know in what womb you are 
going to be born in the next life? When you have 
decided to take up the subject, you must stick to it 
through to the end. The greatest of human events are 
life and death. If the almighty heaven is ungrateful 
to those who possess the heart of Tao, I shall be glad 
to be condemned to live as a mean ghost in San-t’u 
= (three mud). 
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SHIH HSING-LIN, DISCIPLE OF CHANG PO-TUAN 
AND HSIEH TAO-KUANG, DISCIPLE OF SHIH HSING-LIN 


By TENNEY L. DAVIS AND CHAO YUN-TS’UNG 


In the poem which Liu I-ming 3ij|— 4 appends 
to his commentaries on the Chin tan ssi pat tzit 
Ar 09 (Four Hundred Word chin tan), he 
says that Tzi-yang (Chang Po-tuan 
gave his writings to Ch’u-hou BJ who did not 
understand them and thus did not become a 
hsien (lj. The teachings also influenced Shih 
Hsing-lin 444 4 who got the idea and ascended. 

The Lieh hsien ch’iian chuan (Com- 
plete Biographies of the Immortals) contains the 
following account of Shih Hsing-lin. 


Shih T’ai Ay was born at Ch’ang-chou 
was also named Té-chih 4*$57, and had the titles 
Shih Hsing-lin and 7's’ ui-hsiian-tzi -F- (Green 
Element Fellow). He met Chang ihe Tzi-yang from 
whom he learned the Tao 3&4 of chin tan Az F} (gold 
medicine). 

Originally Tzi-yang acquired the Tao from Liu 
Hai-ch’an 3) iF who told him that whoever, at some 
time in the future, should untie his bridle (rope, fetters) 
and unlock his hands ought to be given this Tao. It 
ought not to be given to any others. At a later time 
Tzi-yang gave the Tao three times to persons, who 
were not the right ones, and three times he met mis- 
fortune. He swore not to give the Jao carelessly again, 
and then wrote the Wu chén p’ien te TFS which has 
been circulated in the world. He says: ‘‘Anyone who 
has the spirit of a Asien and the bone of Jao will read 
it and will understand it himself.’”’ He then met 
another misfortune in Féng-chow JB). The admin- 
istrative officer (prefect) became angry with him and 
convicted him by means of false evidence. He was 
transferred as a prisoner to another place. During the 
course of the trip, he came to Pin 3S. In a drinking 
place he made the acquaintance of Shih Hsing-lin and 
told him about the circumstance. Hsing-lin said that 
the administrative officer of Pin was a friend of his. 
He then explained the matter to the administrative 
officer, and a pardon was secured in consequence of this 
single visit. Tzd-yang thanked him and said: ‘If this 
great favor is not recompensed, I shall not be a man.”’ 
He then gave all his fa Zé (methods, powers, demon- 
strations) of tan #} to Hsing-lin. Hsing-lin, after ac- 
quiring the T'ao, wrote also Huan yiian p’ien 
(Essay on Returning to the Origin) which has been 
circulated in the world. He attained an age of one 
hundred and thirty seven years. He died in the 
twenty-eighth year of the Shao-hsing #3 #1 (1131-1163) 
reign of the Emperor Kao-tsung (4 44 of the Sung ZX 
dynasty. On the day of mid-autumn two years later, 


I Chieh 34 saw Hsing-lin again in Lo-fu MEYF 


mountain. 


The Record of the City of Fu-féng $&)s, in 
Shan-hsi tung chih (General Record of 
Shensi Province), chiian 4% 65, section shih tao 
F238, written in the middle of the Ch’ing jy 
dynasty by Liu Yi-i Zi contains substan- 
tially the same account of Shih Hsing-lin. It 
states that he was a medical doctor. He did not 
accept fees from the persons whom he treated, 
but told them to plant apricot trees in his garden. 
The garden finally became a forest of apricots, 
whence he derived his name of Hsing-lin (which 
means forest of apricots). 

Huan yiian p’ien (Essay on Returning to the 
Origin) is printed in the Ming FA collection, Chin 
tan chéng li ta ch’iian (Compre- 
hensive Account of the Genuine Preparation of 
the Gold Medicine), in the section entitled Chu 
chén hsiian ao chi #IRK BA (Collection of 
Papers on the Mysteries and Wonders of Various 
True Men), chiian 2 of the third package, eighty 
one short poems without commentary, with an 
undated preface and an appendix by Shih Hsing- 
lin. The author states that he has written the 
essay for the purpose of instructing disciples of 
later times so that they may be able to under- 
stand the true secret as early as possible and not 
have to wait until they are old when the mercury 
and the lead in their bodies become weak and less 
abundant. A few of the poems have been 
translated as _ typical. 


Poem 2. Mercury is the marrow of the green dragon. 
Lead is the fat of the white tiger. Procure them and 
put them into the ting Yf!. However one should know 
the hours for the selection and the collection. 

Poem 8. The water of k’un Ep (a kua £h, = =) is 
used for washing the worker’s body and hair. The 
wind of hstin SE (a kua, ==) is used for blowing and 
fanning (the fire). Ying érh S458 (infant) has nothing 
to do but lives alone in the chamber of (ai wei AGK 
(very small). 

Poem 27. The mercury in the yen yiich lu RH be 
(lie-down-moon furnace), the lead in the ting of cinna- 
bar and the only single genuine ch’i A (ethereal 
essence) of the tortoise and the snake. They are 
produced before life. 
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Poem 38. Shén shih eg (chamber of efficacy) is 
neither the spleen nor the stomach. The bladder serves 
no more than to assist the kidney. I advise you not to 
hold on obstinately, for these are not the axis of tan. 

Poem 51. The black mercury produces yellow 
leaves. The red lead blossoms with purple flowers. 
Attention to the fire and the season is needed. The tan 
cinnabar will crystallize within the ting. 

Poem 63. Although creation starts without any- 
thing, yin KE and yang PB have their source. The real 
wonders here are not supposed to be taught to others, 
not even by a father to his son. 

Poem 79. Lai! #4 was given oral instruction by 
Chung #8. Ko? £5 got the vital secret from Chéng ai, 

There is not much to discuss. All that they used 
was only mercury and lead. 

Poem 80. Put mercury and lead into the same ting. 
The sun and the moon should be (compounded) in a 
single furnace. During the starting of the fire, the 
worker should take precautions. Then you learn the 
method of giving form to the jade pastry. 

The Lich hsien ch’iian chuan contains no biog- 
raphy of Hsieh Tao-kuang §¥%3H56. The General 
Record of Shensi Province, loc. cit., states that 
Hsich Tao-kuang had other names, Shih #& and 
Tao He was born at Chi-tsu-shan BEE 
(Chicken foot Mountain) in Shan-fu PRAF of 
Shan-hsi (RPG (Shensi) Province. For a time he 
was a Buddhist monk, having the title Tzi-hsien 
(Purple Gentleman). He lingered in 
Ch’ang-an $#, the capital of Shensi Province, 
and interested himself deeply in the chin tan 
medicines. In the winter of the fifth year of the 
Ch’ung-ning #22@ reign (1102-1107) of the 
Emperor Hui-tsung $3 of the Sung dynasty, he 
lived in the city of Mei jak, and there he met Shih 
Hsing-lin. At that time he received from Shih 
Hsing-lin oral instructions in the true essentials. 
He later commented on the Wu chén p’ien and 
wrote Fu ming p’ien {4p #4 (Essay on Fulfilling 
the Will of Heaven) and Tan sui ko }}RRHK 
(Song on the Marrow of tan). He attained an 
age of one hundred and fourteen years. 

The two poems of Hsieh Tao-kuang are printed 
(under titles slightly different from those cited 
above) in the Ming collection, in the same section 
with the poem of Shih Hsing-lin, chiian 3 of the 
third package. Huan tan fu ming p’ien $2 


Evidently Li Tvng-pin and Chung-li 
Chiiian HE. 

Ko Hung $5 UE was instructed by Chéng Chin 
Chéng Yin or Chéng Ssii-yiian concern- 


ing whom he writes in Pao-p’u-tzi #Fp-f-. Cf. Proc. 
Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences, 70, 235, 252, 256, 260-1 
(1935). 
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fit $4 (Essay on the Returned Medicine for Ful- 
filling the Will of Heaven) is preceded by a 
preface of Hsieh Tao-kuang, dated in the autumn 
of the year ping wu of the Ching-k’ any 
reign (1126-1127), and is followed immediately 
by the Tan sui ko P}RRHK (Song on the Marrow 
of tan). 

Hsieh Tao-kuang states that he wrote Huan tan 
fu ming p’ven according to the oral instructions of 
his late teacher, first, sixteen poems to represent 
two-eight which makes a catty, second, thirty 
more poems to represent the thirty days employed 
for accomplishing the great merit (of compound- 
ing) and third, nine poems further to represent 
the method of nine changes. The following are 
representative samples. 


Poem 1 of First Part. There is something which 
implies the substance of efficacy. It has no name but 
is derived originally from nature. The scarlet dragon 
hides in the universe, whereas the white tiger conceals 
itself in the field of tan. As far as in the northern 
constellations and the southern stars, as near as on 
your eyebrows and eyelashes. You should manage the 
fire and the water patiently, and search for the true 
lead with concentrated energy. 

Poem 13 of the First Part. It depends upon your 
skill. Your energy should be kept in mind. K’an 3K 
and li HE frequently make use of one another. Gold 
and wood desire to interlock with one another. Pai 
hstieh H&& (white snow) can be put (with chemicals) 
into a ting. Huang ya fa 3F (yellow sprout) can grow 
(with medicines) in one budding. Ch’ien BF and k’un 
map the numbers nine and six. The kua of fu % and 
kou i move the first yao 3€ (lines which compose the 
kua). 

Poem 1 of Second Part. Things in the universe are 
all produced from the single ch’? (ethereal essence) 
which embodies both the will of the clear sky and the 
will of the clouded earth. After the true dragon and 
the true tiger have just interlocked, a ting filled with 
red lead should be compounded with chia FA and kéng 
Jt two symbolic figures). 

Poem 5 of Second Part. The chamber of li has a 
picture inside which the true water is present. The 
gate of k’an does not produce a form within which the 
scarlet dragon hides. They must be collected as soon 
as possible at the correct hour. Do not let the buds and 
the stumps remain long enough to touch the yellow 
chamber. 

Poem 8 of Second Part. Hunt for the something in 
the state of obscurity. Recover the true essence from 
the indistinct world. The true essence therefore is the 
medicine of long life. However, it must borrow the 
help of huang p’o we (yellow dame, the match- 
maker) to be brought up. 

Poem 6 of Third Part. When bamboo ware is 
broken, bamboo is needed for the repairing. When a 
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man’s energy wears out, lead is required for re-strength- 
ening. Think the matter over. (The medicine) may 
be found directly in front of your eyes. The trouble is 
that the common people cannot perceive it. 

The sun and the moon interlock at k’an and li. The 
dragon and the saake are produced before life. The 
wonderful pill of longevity occurs in your own house 
and yard. It may appear in a single moment. 


Tan sui ko consists of thirty four stanzas of 
which four are now translated. 

Stanza 1. The compounding of tan need not com- 
mence on the day of the winter solstice. Naturally a 
single yang will develop within your body. The dragon 
flies above the scarlet water on which waves and surges 
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rush. The tiger roars in the mountain of tan where 
there are clear dew and wind. 

Stanza 7. The wu § (crow) does not possess a 
shape, and the ?’u R (rabbit) fails to exhibit a form. 
Wu and ?’u are simply the essences of the sun and the 
moon, the interlocking of which causes the eternity of 
heaven and earth. 

Stanza 9. The tortoise does not show a picture and 
the snake goes away without a trace. Tortoise and 
snake are merely forms of yin and yang, of the two ch’i 
which would intermingle into one. 

Stanza 11. Lead is not mercury, and mercury is not 
lead. Lead and mercury are procured within your 
body. It is essential that the body and the mind be- 
come motionless. 
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THE SECRET PAPERS IN THE JADE BOX OF CH’ING-HUA 


By TrennNEY L. DAvis AND CHAO YUN-TS’UNG 


The treatise entitled Yii ch’ing chin ssi ching 
hua pi wen chin pao nei lien tan chiich et 4H FE 
HE RY. GR (The Secret of Compound- 
ing Internal tan of the Golden Treasure from the 
Secret Papers in the Clear Jade Golden Box of 
Ch’ing-hua) exists in a Ming PW edition of 3 
chiian Ae or chapters in 3 volumes, and purports 
to be the work of Tzii-yang 341%, chén jén IAA, 
Chang 4k, P’ing-shu 224R. His name is printed 
on the title page and at the beginning of each of 
the volumes, but the literary workmanship of 
the piece is markedly inferior to that of the Wu 
chén pien HIF, and the style, the vocabulary, 
the doctrine, and the method of treating alchemy 
are all different from those of Chang Po-tuan 
HEAH Mig. We believe that the work is falsely 
ascribed to him. At the same time the treatise 
possesses real interest, for it is undoubtedly of 
the Ming dynasty, and it illustrates the intellec- 
tual vagaries to which the alchemists, Chinese 
and European alike, were often disposed. <A 
somewhat detailed analysis of it is distinctly 
worth while in order that its true character may 
be known and in order that our reasons for 
believing it to be the work of someone other than 
Chang Po-tuan may be made more clear. 

The work commences with an introduction in 
which the author, allegedly Chang Po-tuan, says— 


Yesterday I was given the secret of compounding 
internal tan Fe of the chin pao A: F¥ (golden treasure) 
for seeking the method of long life and independence 
of the material world out of the clear jade golden box of 
Ch’ing-hua Fy AE, the chén jén whose name is ch’ing-hua. 

. Recently I informed heaven that I was going to 
disclose this secret by writing it on paper and by setting 
forth the principle with pictures, for the purpose of 
instructing all followers who should be qualified. I lay 
on the bed in my straw house awaiting the penalties 
which should arrive from heaven for disclosing the 
secret. After a period of thirty days no penalties had 
yet come. I then washed my body and hair, and dared 
to start the writing. After three days the work was 
finished, and I kept it in the secret box of fa YE (talis- 
mans) waiting to give it to the right man. I ask the 
kind forgiveness of heaven so that everyone will follow 
this method of compounding the golden treasure and 
will acquire longevity. . . . After I comprehended the 
secret of chin tan 4>F}, I frequently met calamities 
from heaven. I also wrote the Wu chén p’ien and other 


papers which are circulating in the world. I have 


satisfied myself now. 


The introduction contains glaring inconsis- 
tencies. Indeed the whole work is poorly or- 
ganized. The author asserts that he learned the 
secret yesterday, that he then waited thirty days, 
which is clearly impossible, and that he wrote 
the book of three volumes in three days, which is 
extremely unlikely. Perhaps the account is 
intended to point to the miraculous powers of 
the writer. He had a ridiculous fear of heaven, 
entirely unworthy of Chang Po-tuan. He states 
that he learned the secret from the jade box of 
Ching-hua, chén jén, but Tzii-yang actually re- 
ceived his instruction from Liu Hai-ch’an Zi ig. 
The Wu chén p’ten which, he suggests, he wrote 
before the present treatise, was not immediately 
circulated in the world but was given to one man, 
namely, Ma-mo Ch’u-hou Hj and was 
later transferred by the Taoists from hand to 
hand. After he wrote the Wu chén p’ien, Chang 
Po-tuan was a famed teacher and had Ma-mo 
Ch’u-hou, Lung-t’'u-lu-kung and Shih 
Hsing-lin 44 4§ as his disciples and sympathetic 
friends. They were men of position and wealth, 
and it is improbable that Chang Po-tuan was 
obliged to live in a humble straw house. 

The introduction contains a diagram entitled 
“Mystery of Mysteries” which consists simply of 
two large circles one above the other. 

The argument of the work revolves around the 
ideas of $4, (ethereal essence), shén (facial 
appearance) and ching #7 (essence) and makes use 
of anatomical and religious terms and analogies 
in a manner which is foreign to the thought of 
Chang Po-tuan. The expressions, Chin pao 
(golden treasure) and huang ting KE (yellow 
court), which appear frequently in the text do 
not occur at all in the Ww chén p’ien. 

The following is a brief survey of the several 
parts of the treatise. 

1.) Mind is the key. Chang P’ing-shu was 
able to stand his physical strains in his old age 
because he could fix his mind, that is, because he 
was able to avoid excessive thinking. If one can 
quiet and appease the mind, chin tan will be 
acquired without working on it. Shén, ch’i and 
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a b 


Figure 1. Anatomical diagram showing connections between various organs. One kidney is black 
and is connected with the stomach; the other is white and is connected with the gall bladder through 
the “secret peak.”” (The term which is translated secret also means mechanism, vitality, chance 
and moment.) 
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Figure 2. Alchemical diagram representing 
the combination or interaction of the yin and 
yang principles. 


“WE 

FicureE 3. Diagram of the furnace and the ting. Eight hua 
are represented but only six different ones altogether, for two 
of them are repeated. The ch’ien kua at the top is completely 
yang and represents heaven. The k’un kua at the bottom is 
completely yin and represents earth. The legend at the side 
says: ‘This ting and furnace picture is as clear as is indicated 
here.”’ 
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ching will obey the mind if the mind is intent 
upon them. 

2.) Shén (appearance) is the main factor. 
There are two kinds of shén, the primary shén and 
the lustful shén. The primary shén is the spot 
of efficacious light which is formed before life, 
and is natural. The lustful shén is the character 
formed from ch’i, and is artificial. Things which 
are formed before life should be used to control 
those which are formed after life. 

3.) Ch’ is of utility. There are ch’: of before- 
life and ch’t of after-life. The primary ch’? is 
formed throughout the body, but it should be 
obtained from the kidney. The reasons are 1.) 
that the path of the kidney reaches straightway 
to the aperture of ch’7, 2.) that the kidney is the 
source of essence, 3.) that the ch’i can be recog- 
nized easily in the place of the essence, and 4.) 
that the ch’i of mind (heart) penetrates the kidney 
and thus is collected more easily at the kidney. 
Therefore, there are these four reasons for 
collecting yin KE and yang [§% at the kidney. 

4.) Ching (essence) follows ch’: (ethereal es- 
sence). Ching grows from ch’: and fills the kidney 
in an atmosphere of ch’i. When the essence is 
lost, the yang principle will not form. Primary 
ch’i grows in the presence of primary shén, and 
primary ching forms in the presence of primary 

5.) K’an 3 and li BE (two of the kua #¥f). 
K’an represents the chamber of the kidney, and 
li the field of the mind. Feeling grows in the 
mind and descends to the kidney. Yang is 
produced in the kidney and ascends to huang 
ing! Balke (yellow court). 

6.) Ching and shén (appearance). Many of 
of those who work on tan are ignorant of the 
method of fixing shén. This does not depend 
upon swiftness or slowness. The fixing consists 
in condensing shén into the interior of the essence. 
Fixing shén, in other words, is extinguishing all 
desires and returning shén to the mind. When 
this is done, one may see the whole figure of 
hsing #€ (character, nature). “ Dissolve shén in 
ching and chi, and combine them into one. 
Then yang begins to form and your body (ma- 
terial) becomes useless (you become a hsien ?). 
I heard this from my near teacher; my near 
teacher heard it from a far teacher who in turn 
heard it from heaven.”’ 

7.) False tan. False tan will result from wrong 


1 According to Liu I-ming — huang means 
chin tan. 
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collection and selection, when the worker’s mind 
is not yet fixed and the single yang is a false 
yang. 

8.) The technique of catching tan. Chin tan, 
which resides within, can also be lost. ‘ When 
you feel your ch’i scattering about without inner 
influence, then your fan has gone away. It may 
be hiding in the heart, in the liver, in the stomach, 
in the kidney or in the apertures of your body. 
When you know where the tan is, you can collect 
it back by means of feeling (exercise of will) 
through a long period of time, into the chamber 
of yang and then into the yang ting BBM.” 

9.) Spiritual water and beautiful pond. Spir- 
itual water is the fluid of wood, and beautiful 
pond is the aperture which is located in the ab- 
domen. The former is used to irrigate the furnace 
and the ting (tripod, furnace pot) and to wash the 
stomach. 

10.) Hundreds of apertures. In the human 
body there are eighty four thousand hair holes 
and three hundred and eighty four air chambers. 
All these apertures can hold the tan. (This 
completes the first volume.) 

11.) Diagram of collection and selection. Col- 
lection is the collection of the true yang in the 
kidney; selection is the selection of the true 
mercury in the field of mind. “I drew a diagram 
to show them and todisclose the secret of heaven.” 
The growth of yang occurs when the ch’i of 
before-life flows out from the spring of ch’: to 
reach the kidney, similar to spraying. Mercury 
is produced in the heart. The accompanying 
picture represents a man sitting Buddha-wise, a 
gown over his shoulders, a crown on his head and 
symbols on his chest and abdomen, namely, two 
small white circles (above and below), four small 
black squares (two on each side) and a pot or 
cauldron (center). 

12.) Diagram on interlocking. ‘“ Whenever 
you get oral instruction on the secret, do not 
write it on paper. If you do write it, do not let 
it be seen by others. I followed my teacher for 
ten years,” and I wrote down all that I learned in 
order that my comrades might keep it.’”’ The 
author mentions a diagram, which he says is very 
important, but no diagram Is given. 

13.) Diagram of disclosing the secret of heaven. 
The anatomical diagram reproduced in Figure 1, 
with commentaries devoted largely to a discus- 
sion of shén. 


There is no tradition that Chang Po-tuan ever 
followed a teacher for ten years. 
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14.) Diagram of the light of the toad. Long 
commentaries dealing with primary shén, arti- 
ficial shén, ch’, ete. Although the diagram, 
Figure 2, is entitled the light of the toad, the 
creature which is represented is clearly a tortoise. 
Toad and tortoise both appear in the Wu chén 
pen as symbols of the yin principle. The dia- 
gram has real alchemical significance, and repre- 
sents the combination of the heavy, tortoise, 
inert, watery, mercury, yin principle with the 
light, active, fiery, sun, lead, yang principle. 

15.) Diagram of the furnace and the ting 4#. 
Long commentaries dealing with huang ting 
(yellow court), the aperture of ch’i, etc. In the 
picture, Figure 3, eight kua are shown, that 
which is completely yang, made up of three 
unbroken lines, being at the top, and that which 
is completely yin, made up of three broken lines, 
being at the bottom. But other combinations of 
yin and yang are needful, or at least useful, for 
the preparation of chin tan. 

16.) Diagram of shén shih jP'3 (chamber of 
shén, efficacious chamber). Lengthy commen- 
taries. The diagram represents a man sitting 
Buddha-wise, a gown over his shoulders, and on 
his chest and abdomen four symbols, namely, 
reading downward, a small white circle, a small 
white rectangle, a small white square, and a 
small white circle. (This completes the second 
volume.) 

17.) Diagram of the fire and the season. Long 
commentaries dealing with the kua, the planets, 
ch’i, the hours, the kidney, rising and sinking, 
gentle fire and drastic fire. The accompanying 


picture represents a man sitting Buddha-wise, a 
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gown over his shoulders and a small crown on his 
head, on his chest and abdomen a symbol made 
up of a down-pointing triangle with a small 
circle at its lower tip, another circle at the middle 
of its horizontal upper side and a third circle 
directly above this one and connected to it by a 
short straight line. 

18.) Diagram of the exhaustion of yin. Long 
commentaries dealing with the bandits of the 
six lusts. The picture shows a man sitting 
Buddha-wise with a crown or cap on his head, 
gown over his shoulders, and on his chest and 
adbomen three symbols, above a small white 
circle, below another somewhat larger, and in the 
middle two concentric circles with radiating wavy 
lines. 

19.) Diagram of pure yang. The commentary 
states that there is no commentary. The picture, 
which is without symbols, represents a man, with 
his gown covering both the top of his head and his 
shoulders, sitting in calm Buddhistic meditation. 

20.) General discussion of the essentials of 
chin tan. The Tao 3& of chin tan depends upon 
the materials, and the materials in their turn de- 
pend upon ching, chi and shén. These are of 
different kinds, both primary and _ secondary. 
Ching is condensed by ch’t. Shén is accumulated 
by ch’t. Ching dissolves in ch’, and ch’t becomes 
useful through the presence of ching. Ch’ can be 
made visible by means of shén, and shén becomes 
useful through the presence of ch’i. The great 
medicines are no more than ching, ch’i and shén. 

21.) Description of the nine changes. Nine 
paragraphs discussing changes from the ribs to 
the abdomen and kidney. End. 
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A FIFTEENTH CENTURY CHINESE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ALCHEMY 


By Tenney L. Davis AND CHAO YUN-TS’UNG 


Occidental students of the history of chemistry 
-are acquainted with the names of less than a 
dozen Chinese alchemists, with accounts of the 
activities of scarcely half that number, and with 
considerable portions of the contents of the 
writings of only three.!. They are aware that the 
Taoist Canon contains many treatises on alchemy, 
probably the principal portion of all of the Chinese 
writings on the subject, but the titles do not 
indicate the contents with certainty, and the 
names of the works and of their authors are still 
unknown. Under these conditions a list of the 
works which an ancient compiler thought proper 
to select and to publish together in a Ming BA 
encyclopedia of alchemy is believed to be a 
definite contribution. 

The collection, Chin tan chéng li ta ch’iian 4>F} 
TEFERK (Comprehensive Account of the Genu- 
ine Preparation of the Gold Medicine) consists of 
twenty four volumes, divided among four pack- 
ages of six volumes each, and pertains entirely to 
theoretical or speculative alchemy. It contains 
no practical chemistry, and is to be compared to 
the Artis Auriferae or the Museum Hermeticum 
Reformatum which it resembles in many ways. 
Professor Huang Tzii-ch’ing 99) of Tsing-hua 
try He University, who procured these books for us 
in Peiping and who is an expert on early Chinese 
printing, states that they were printed during 
the reign of the Ming emperor Ying-tsung #¢3 
with the reign title Chéng-t’ung TEA (1436-1450). 


‘Namely, 1.) Wei Po-yang RA{A BG, 2.) Ko Hung 
RUE, or Pao-p’u-tzi and 3.) Chang Po-tuan 
Wig, otherwise Tzi-yang otherwise P’ing- 
shu ARAL. 

2A manuscript note in the first volume, written in 
red ink at the end of the second chiian 4, reads as 
follows—‘ These books were purchased in the third 
month of the twenty-third year of the Chia-ch’ing $s bat 
(1796-1821) reign at a price of ninety liang [ij of 
silver. The outer covers and the punctuation (putting 
in red) were made in the fifth month of the sixth year of 
the T'ao-kuang (1821-1851) reign. Ch’io-li-tzi 
HE 7.-f- (Strict. Decision Fellow), the library of An-lo 
‘ie 4% (Happiness), Western Garden, T'ung-wu Yt 
(Eastern House) Village, Kuei fs (Tortoise) Mountain 
of Li-nan KES (in Shantung?)”’ Another note in red 
ink at the end of the collection reads—‘‘ These books 
were read once in the lucky month of the sixth year of 


The collection was edited by Han-ch’an-tzi 
WA of Tzii-hsia (Purple Mist) Mountain, 
but no further information concerning him is 
given. We have not been able to learn anything 
concerning him from the several dictionaries of 
names which we have consuited. 

The contents of the collection, Chin tan chéng 
li ta ch’iian, are as follows.*— 

I. Chin tan ta yao A2-F¥KE (Essentials of the 
Gold Medicine), written by Shang-yang-tzii 
during the Chih-shun reign (1330- 
1333) of the Yiian dynasty, 10 chiian in 5 volumes. 
| Tao tsang 736-738; °yao 1-3.] 

Chiian 1. 

1.) Preface by the disciple Ch’an T’ien-ts’ung 
214 pages. 

2.) Preface by the disciple Ou-yang T’ien-ch’ou 
bak FRIES, 2 pages. 

3.) Preface to the Chin tan ta yao by Shang- 
yang-tzi, Ch’én Kuan-wu Chih-hsii BOR 
of the Pink Palace of the Purple High Sky, 1034 
pages. 

4.) Preface by the same on the Book of Tao-té 
3478, 514 pages. 

5.) Explanation by the same of the Chapter, 
“Tao may be Tao,” 4 pages. 

Chiian 2. 

1.) Supreme medicines possess the three prop- 
erties, or the theory of ching ¥ij (essence), ch’i 
$A, (ethereal essence) and shén ji (appearance), 
131% pages. 

Chiian 3. 

1.) Efficacy in using chin tan 4-3} (gold medi- 

cine), 114 pages. 


the Tao-kuang reign, by Ch’io-li-tzi in the library of 
T’ung Yin Hal f= (Shadow of tung-oil tree), Tortoise 
Mountain, Terrace of Hsien Ail, Li-nan. The price of 
the books was one hundred and sixty liang of silver 
official weight.”” (0.72 liang = 1 Chinese dollar; 12 
liang = 1 pound weight.) We are not able to reconcile 
the two notes unless it be by supposing that Ch’io-li- 
tz purchased the books in 1818, read and punctuated 
them in 1826, and sold them in the same year to a 
fellow-citizen of Li-nan at a considerable profit. 

* Within the square brackets references are given to 
the corresponding sections of the T’ao tsang and 
the Tao tsang chi yao SEH RHEE. 

’ By pages we here mean the double pages of the 
Chinese printing style. 
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2.) Efficacy in using medicines and materials, 
234 pages. 

3.) Efficacy in using the ting Y#! (furnace, 
tripod) and the apparatus, 214 pages. 

4.) Efficacy in collecting and in selecting, 614 
pages. 

5.) Efficacy in using true earth, 214 pages. 

6.) Efficacy in the fire and the season (temper- 
ing), 3 pages. 

7.) Efficacy in using huan tan 33} (returned 
medicine), 114 pages. 

8.) Efficacy in applying topsy-turvy-ness, 214 
pages. 

9.) Efficacy in shén hsien PA] (immortality), 
11% pages. 

Chiian 4. 

1.) The use of fire and amulets, 11% pages. 

2.) The hours of the waned moon, the full 
moon, and the upper and lower quarter moons, 
214 pages. 

3.) Bewaring of danger and protecting from 
loss, 214 pages. 

4.) Punishment and favor of the hours of mao 
and yu 1 page. 

5.) Washing the body and hands for careful- 
ness, 2 pages. 

6.) Emerging from the womb and changing 
the ting, 14 page. 

7.) Breeding and murdering, 214 pages. 

8.) Seven things ought to be known, 514 pages. 

Chiian 5. 

1.) Twenty five poems on chin tan, 2'% pages. 

2.) A song on an idea, 2)% pages. 

3.) A poem on the sword, 14 page. 

4.) Fifty poems on hitting the eyes, 5 pages. 

5.) Memoranda on the Book of Tao té, 12 
pages. 

6.) Poems on the suspended womb ting, 14 
page. 

7.) Poems on the lie-down-moon furnace, 34 
page. 

8.) Poems on surrendering the dragon, 34 page. 

9.) Poems on surrendering the tiger, 34 page. 

10.) Poems on the stick, 34 page. 

11.) For Ting-yang-tzi (prose discus- 
sion), 1144 pages. 

Chiian 6. 

Records on Life, 21 prose pieces written for 21 
friends, discussing extensively the subject of 
chin tan. There are many references to mercury 
and lead, yin KE and yang §%, dragon and tiger, 
etc., etc., 59 pages. 

Chiian 7. (Conversations with disciples.) 


1.) Life and death are important business, 2 
pages. 


2.) Favors from the sages, 114 pages. 

3.) The size of the universe, 134 pages. 

4.) Tao is originally yin and yang, 134 pages. 

5.) Chin i huan tan 4r (Gold fluid re- 
turned medicine), 7 pages. 

6.) Longevity of hsien and of Buddhas, 114 
pages. 

7.) Tao is not manifested by words, 11% pages. 

8.) Stay or go, coming out from the womb, 
214 pages. 

9.) The three religions belong to one, 234 pages. 

10.) All common people can acquire Tao, 214 
pages. 

11.) Acquiring Tao by looking at water, 234 
pages. 

12.) He who knows hsing ? (character) be- 
comes Buddha, 21% pages. 

Chiian 8. 

1.) Pictures and Diagrams (diagrams and 
symbols for the origin), 1334 pages. 

2.) A list of representative Asien, pages. 

3.) Miscellaneous, 7 pages. 

4.) The source and history of hsien, with short 
biographies and 15 portraits of ancestor-hsien 
(more or less religious), 10 pages. 


Chiian 9. 
1.) A prose piece for Wang Hsiang yf, 4 
pages. 
2.) General remarks, 7! pages. 
Chiian 10. 
Acquiring Tao by seeing hsing (character), 
1034 pages. 


II. Lung hu shang ching #ERE_E#E (Sacred 
Book of Dragon and Tiger), anonymous, with 
commentaries by Wang Tao +38, 3 chiian in 1 
volume. The text is divided into short para- 
graphs, each of which is accompanied by brief 
statements by the commentator; the resulting 
chapters are headed as follows. [Tao Tsang, 620; 
‘yao. =} 4.] 

Chiian 1. 

1.) Preface by Wang Tao, 2 pages. 

2.) Preface by Chou Chén-~i 34 page. 

3.) The key of tan F} is shén shih jpp3E (effi- 
cacious chamber), 11% pages. 

4.) Coming from yang and entering into yin, 
214 pages. 

5.) Controlling the controller, 114 pages. 

6.) K’an 3K and li RE counting one and two, 
114 pages. 

7.) Hardness and softness contain inside and 
outside, 11% pages. 

8.) Changes which are not yet efficacious, 114 
pages. 

9.) Water and fire locate separately, 114 pages. 
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10.) Setting up a seatin the efficacious chamber, 
2 pages. 

11.) Inter-control of existing and non-existing, 
114 pages. 

12.) The instructions tell no lies, 214 pages. 

13.) Gold-fire is lead, 31% pages. 

14.) With shining luster, 2 pages. 

15.) The mysterious lady demonstrates her 
program, | page. 

Chiian 2. 
16.) Wish for compounding, 234 pages. 


17.) Shén (appearance) changes into chén $2 


(==), 114 pages. 

18.) Sixteen changes are mutually subtracted, 
2 pages. 

19.) Ch’ien ® (=) (heaven) and k’un Hp (= =) 
(earth) include the beginning and the end, 134 
pages. 

20.) Sixty days of regulating the fire, 114 pages. 

21.) At the beginning the fire should be gentle, 
2 pages. 

Chiian 3. 

22.) Applying first to the efficacious chamber, 
page. 

23.) Ch’i (ethereal essence) of yang originates 
from k’un, 1 page. 

24.) The star gods arrive from above, | page. 

25.) Fire compounds in the earth of the central 
chamber, 11% pages. 

26.) Earth stabilizes the central chamber, 2 
pages. 

27.) Water and earth marry one another, 1 
page. 

28.) Golden virtues plus lead-compounding, 1 
page. 

29.) Existing and non-existing control each 
other, 34 page. 

30.) Compound silver out of lead, 2 pages. 

31.) Silver is the mother of lead, 11% pages. 

32.) Shell is the essence of gold, 1 page. 

33.) The round body rises up at the center, 11% 
pages. 

34.) The magnet attracts iron, | page. 

35.) Nothing untrue in the Record of Fire, 134 
pages. 

36.) Diagram of the fire and the season, | page. 

37.) Diagram of raw medicine, | page. 

38.) Notes by Wang Tao, 234 pages. 

This completes the first package. 

Ill. Chou ts’an tung FAS, (The 
Akinness of the Trio, based on the Book of 
Change of the Chou JAj dynasty) (by Wei Po-yang 
6B), with commentaries by Chén-i-tzi It 
—Ff-, P’éng Hsiao of Fei-hao-shan FREE 
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(Flying Crane Mountain), 3 chiian in 2 volumes, 
72 pages. [Tao Tsang, 623.] 

In this version the 7's’an t’ung ch’i is divided 
into 90 chapters and additional miscellaneous 
sentences, with long commentaries on each 
chapter. A picture of the wu § (crow), symbol- 
izing the sun, a picture of the tu 9 (rabbit) 
symbolizing the moon, and a diagram, “ Analysis 
of the meanings of the kua £},” are included. 
There is a preface by the commentator, undated, 
3 pages, and a note at the end, 2 pages, dated the 
tenth year of the reign of Kuang-chéng J8 JE. of 
the kingdom of Shu (Ssi-ch’uan 

IV. Chou 7 ts’an t’ung ch’t with commentaries 
by Pao-1-tzi #1 —-f-, Ch’én Hesien-wei 3 
chiian in 1 volume, 63 pages. [Zao Tsang, 628; 
°yao 4.] 

The 7's’an t’ung ch’i is here divided into three 
principal parts and additional miscellaneous 
sentences. Each of the three parts is further 
subdivided into paragraphs to which commen- 
taries are attached. There are two prefaces, one 
by Chéng Po-ch’ien SARE, 11% pages, and one 
by the commentator, Pao-i-tzti, 244 pages; both 
are dated in the same year but two months 
apart, namely the first year of the reign (1234- 
1237) of Tuan-p’ing Y¥igZF of the Sung FE dynasty. 
Two notes, 2 pages, by two of the commentator’s 
disciples, one anonymous, the other by Wang I 
+E, dated in the same year as the master’s 
preface, are printed at the end of the treatise. 

V. Chou 7 ts’an tung chi, written by Wet Po- 
yang of Kuei-chi and commented 
upon by Shang-yang-tzi of Lu-ling JRE, 3 chiian 
in 2 volumes, 100 pages. 

The text is here reorganized into 35 chapters 
and additional miscellaneous sentences. Each 
chapter is given a title and equipped with a 
lengthy commentary. There is neither preface 
nor appended note, and no date for the commen- 
tary is indicated. 

VI. Hsiian hsiieh chéng tsung % (Real 
Literature of hsiian (mystery)), 2 chiian, about 34 
of a volume. Two parts, without preface or 
date. 

Part 1. I wai piech chuan ¥AZYR (Some 
Outer Stories, based on the Book of Change), 
written by Yii Shih-chien if", 39 pages. 
Discussions, notes and quotations, chiefly in 
explanation of mercury, lead, dragon, tiger, etc. 
[Tao Tsang, 629.] 

Part 2. This consists of three pieces either 
written or commented upon by Yi Yen FR or 
Lin-wu shan jén (Forest House 
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Mountain Fellow), identified with Yii Shih-chien 
of the Yiian JC dynasty, as follows. 

1.) A Song on hsiian p'in &4b (mysterious 
female), 11% pages. 

2.) A Poem on tan F} by Lit Tung-pin BWA 
(irregular verse) with commentaries by Yi Yen, 
7 pages. 

3.) Book of Yin-fu FEFF (Amulets of yin), 
anonymous, with commentaries by Yi Yen, 9 
pages. Discusses breeding and murder, conduct 
and virtue, ete. 

VII. Zan shu S$} (Papers on tan), 1 chiian, 15 
pages or about 14 volume. Two pieces, both 
published anonymously with anonymous com- 
mentaries. 

1.) Chin tan ssit pai tzi Ar (Four 
Hundred Word chin tan) anonymous (by Chang 
Po-tuan Mg), with anonymous commentaries, 
9 pages. [Zao Tsang, 122.] 

2.) Chin ku ko @>@eHK (Song on the Golden 
Millet), anonymous, with anonymous commen- 
taries, 6 pages. 

This completes.the second package. 

VILL. Wu chén pien t8IAFE (Essay on the 
Understanding of the Truth) by Chang Po-tuan, 
with prefaces and commentaries, 2 chiian, 2 
volumes, 114 pages. [Tao Tsang, 126-—127.] 

1.) Preface of Tai Ch’i-tsung (K’ung- 
hsiian-tzi Z%K-F-) (Empty Mystery Fellow) of 
Chi-ch’ing-lu 4 #3) dated the first year of the 
Chih-yiian IC reign (1335-1341), 234 pages.‘ 

2.) Preface of Ch’én Ta-ling PRISE, with 
additional notes, undated, 214 pages. 

3.) Preface of Wéng Pao-kuang written 
in the year kuet ssi of the Ch’ien-tao 
reign (1165-1174) of the Sung dynasty in the 
fifteenth day of autumn by Weng Pao-kuang, 
Wu-ming-lzi $%44-—- (No Name Fellow) of 
Hsiang-ch'uan $J\|, with additional notes, 614 
pages. 

4.) Preface of Chang Po-tuan, written in the 
year i mao Z,9) of the Hsi-ning JERS reign 
(1068-1078) of the Sung dynasty by Chang Po- 
tuan, P’ing-shu of T’ien-t’ai KB, 3% pages. 

5.) Text of the Wu chén p’ien, 99 poems, with 
commentaries, 99 pages. 

IX and X. Materials supplementary to the 
Wu chén pien, 1 chiian, 1 volume, 41 pages. 
Everything in this volume is included under the 
title of Wu chén pen, but none of it is actually 


4 Concerning the authenticity of the commentaries of 
Tai Ch’i-tsung and Wéng Pao-kuang, see Proc. Amer. 
Acad. Arts and Sciences, 73, 101 (1939). 


Wu chén pen. The first part of this appendix 
contains three songs which are evidently the 
work of Chang Po-tuan, for two of them are 
printed later in this same encyclopedia under 
his name. The second part appears to be a 
collection of material by Wéng Pao-kuang with 
additions by Tati Ch’i-tsung. 

IX. Three Songs. 

1.) Notes on Reading the Chou 7 ts’an t'ung 
chi, anonymous, a song with commentaries by 
Wéng and Tai. Text 34 page, commentaries 514 
pages. 

2.) A Song for Liu 8], a Comrade of Tao, of 
the White Tiger Cave, anonymous. Text and 
commentaries by Wéng and Taz, 3! pages. 

3.) A Song about the Stone Bridge, anony- 
mous. Text 1 page, commentaries by Tai 14 
page. 

X. Chih chih hsiang shuo san ch’éng pi yao 
— HEAL EE (Straight Guide and Full Ex- 
planation Leading to the Secret of the Third 
Degree) by Wéng Pao-kuang, 1 chiian, 29 pages. 
[Tao Tsang, 64; ‘yao Az 2.| 

1.) Straight guide to understanding the truth, 
514 pages. 

2.) Forcing the army to win the battle, 14 page. 

3.) Enrich the country and pacify the people, 
114 pages. 

4.) Holding only one principle to become shén 
hsien 2 pages. 

5.) Poems on the Secret of the third degree, 
with notes, 2 pages. 

6.) Biography of Chang, chén jén He A, 114 
pages. 

7.) Adventure of Hsich Tzii-hsien 
(Hsieh Tao-kuang #¥%3496), anonymous, 2/4 
pages. 

8.) Arguments on Wu chén p’ien by Tai Ch’i- 
tsung, 31% pages. 

9.) Notes on Wu chén p’ien by Tai Ch’i-tsung, 
1 page. 

10.) A table by Tat Chi-tsung, about 600 
terms arranged under the headings, a.) yang fy, 
b.) yin &, c.) yin inside yang, d.) yang inside yin, 
e.) neutral bodies (matchmaker ?), f.) external 
medicines, and g.) internal medicines, 71% pages. 

XI to XIX. Chu chén hsiian ao chi FHI K AE 
(Collection of Papers on Mysteries and Wonders 
of Various True Men), 9 chiian, 6 volumes. 

XT. Four Hundred Word chin tan by Tzti-yang 
EES, chén jén, text and commentaries of Huang 
Tzi-ju BAM, 1 chiian, 101% pages. [Tao 
Tsang, 741; Yao 4 2.] 
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1.) Huang’s preface, dated the first year of the 
Shun-yu reign (1241-1253), 34 page. 

2.) Preface of Tzti-yang, chén jén, undated, 
believed to be spurious, 314 pages. 

3.) Text, 20 poems of 20 characters each, with 
very brief commentaries, 5 pages. 

4.) Five Poems of Huang Tzi-ju, 114 pages. 

XII. Essay on Returning to the Origin by Shih 
Hsing-lin 44 

1.) Preface of Shih Hsing-lin, 4 page. 

2.) Text, 81 short poems, 814 pages. 

3.) Notes by the author, 34 page. 

XIII. Essay on the Returned Medicine for 
Fulfilling the Will of Heaven by Hsieh Tao-kuang, 
1 chiian, 14% pages. 

1.) Author’s preface, dated the year ping wu 
of the Ching-k’ang reign (1126-1127) 
of the Sung dynasty, 1!% pages. 

2.) Text, 55 poems, 914 pages. 

3.) Song on the Marrow of fan, 34 stanzas, 
334 pages. 

XIV. 7s’ui hsit pien (Essay on Green 
Emptiness) by Ch’én Nan [iRH, 1 chiian, 22 
pages. [Tao Tsang, 742; Yao 4.] 

1.) Preface of Wang Ssii-ch’éng $F R&a@M (a dis- 
ciple ?), undated, 1 page. 

2.) Book of the Yellow Court, 234 pages. 

3.) Theory of the single basis of tan, 214 pages. 

4.) 103 miscellaneous poems on chin tan, 16 
pages. 

XV. Chin i huan tan yin chéng tu FF FD 
ak [ial (Tested Pictorial Representations of chin i 
huan tan), with explanations, taught by Pai 
Yii-ch’an and drafted by Lung-mei-tzit 
#2) +; 20 pictures with a poem and explanation 
after each, 1 chiian. Preface by Lung-mei-tzi, 
dated in the year Wu yin J& iG, reign of Sung # 
Chia-ting $%%E (1208-1225), 2 pages. Pictures 
explanations, 45 pages. [Tao Tsang, 68; Yao 

11.] 

XVI. Chih hsiian p'ien (Guide to the 
Mystery) by Pat Yii-ch’an, 1 chiian, 4714 pages. 
[Tao Tsang, 122.] 

1.) 20 diagrams with explanations, 10!% pages. 

2.) Book of wu § (crow) and tu ¥ (rabbit), 
1 page. 

3.) Book of chains, 11% pages. 

4.) Rules of the tan laboratory, 114 pages. 

5.) Essay on the addition in the eastern house, 
114 pages. 

6.) Essay on the addition (of medicine) on the 
winter solstice, 114 pages. 

7.) Essay on persuading to Tao, 34 page. 

8.) Song on visiting the cloud, part 1, 134 
pages. 
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9.) Song on visiting the cloud, part 2, 114 
pages. 

10.) 30 poems celebrating Hua-yang ehh, 5 
pages. 

11.) 20 poems on lying with one’s head on his 
upthrown arm, 3 pages. 

12.) Miscellaneous poems and_ verses, 71% 
pages. 

13.) Thanking 7zt%-yang, chén jén (prose), 334 
pages. 

14.) Miscellaneous prose pieces, 7 pages. 

This completes the third package. 

XVII. Chin tan ta ch’éng chi KK (Col- 
lection of Papers on chin tan), undated, by 
Hsiao T’ing-chih f§ EZ, 1 chiian. [Tao Tsang, 
123; “Yao $f; 4.] 

1.) Magic diagrams of tan with explanations, 
etc., 8 pages. 

a.) Diagram of limitlessness, with explana- 
tion, 114 pages. 

b.) Diagram of heaven’s heart, '4 page. 

c.) Diagram of hsiian p’in (mysterious fe- 
male), 14 page. 

d.) Diagram of already effective ting Yi, 15 
page. 

e.) Diagram of ho ch’é jE (river car), 14 
page. 

f.) Diagram of the heavenly fire and season 
cycle, 1% page. 

g.) Diagram of fire and season disclosing 
heaven’s amulets, 114 pages. 

h.) Diagram of fire and season of the 64 kua 
1 page. 

i.) Diagram of the magic numbers, | page. 

j.) Diagram of the key-box of chin tan, 15 
page. 

2.) A Song on the key-box of chin tan, 1 page. 

3.) Questions and answers on chin tan, 1215 
pages. 

4.) 81 short poems (on the same subject), 1215 
pages. 

5.) Several miscellaneous poems and songs, 6 
pages. 

6.) The Mirror of Qualified Medicines of 
Ts’'ui with commentaries by Hsiao T’ing-chih, 
734 pages. 

7.) A poem (irregular verse) of Lii #4 with 
commentaries by Hsiao T’ing-chih, 7 pages. 

XVIII. Hsien fo tung yiian lun Ap 
(Hsien and Buddha are of the Same Origin), by 
Chao Yu-ch’in #4 2¢ undated, 1 chiian. 

1.) Preface of Shang-yang-tzi, undated, 
pages. 

2.) Preface of Sun Pi $F dated the year of 
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ting ch’ou JH of the Chih-yiian #IC reign 
(1335-1341), the fifteenth day of autumn, 34 page. 

3.) Preface of the author, undated, 34 page. 

4.) Text, 13 prose pieces on 13 miscellaneous 
subjects, 50 pages. The author quotes many 
passages from Buddhist and Taoist writings, 
compares the philosophies, and emphasizes the 
unity of the doctrine. The work contains rela- 
tively little on mercury and lead. 

XIX. Shih han chi Ayo (Story of the Stone 
Box) by Hsii Chén-chiin #FIRF, 1 chiian. [Tao 
Tsang, 601; “Yao f& 3.] 

1.) Notes (by the editor ?) 34 page, state that 
in the second year of the Ning-k’ang 2 ]€ reign 
(373-376), the first day of the eighth month, 
Hsii Chén-chiin, the author, left in Hung-chou 
YE}, Shan-hsi Province, a stone box 
within which nine secret papers were sealed. 
The stone box was later found by Chang Shou-fa 
BS, 34 pages. 

2.) The Original (Primary) Essence of the Sun, 
414 pages. 

3.) The Sun and Moon, male and female, 214 
pages. 

4.) The mother of medicines, 434 pages. 

5.) The right and the not-right medicines, 214 
pages. 

6.) A Song on proving Tao by tan sha F}hb 
(cinnabar), 1 page. 

7.) Essay on guiding to hsiian (mystery) from 
the sage stone, 2!% pages. 

8.) The roundness and shininess of shén shih 
(mysterious chamber), 61% pages. 

9.) Hsii wu ES— (empty-nothing) of the 
golden ting 4, 414 pages. 

10.) The correct virtue of the shining hall, 514 
pages. 

XX. Chiin hsien chu yii chi 
(Pearls and Jades Collected from Various Im- 
mortals), a collection of short pieces in prose and 
in verse by various authorities on tan. The 
editor, whose name is not indicated, was a person 
of good taste, for the pieces which are included in 
the collection are masterpieces of literary crafts- 
manship. No preface, no date. 4 chiian, three 
volumes. 

Chiian 1, 24 essays on tan by authors of the 
period from the Sung to the Ming dynasty. 

1.) Essay on chin tan, anonymous, 2 pages. 
[Tao Tsang, 121.] 

2.) Essay on huan tan by Liu Hai-ch’an Bis 
1 page 

3.) Essay on chin tan by Li Hsien-chiin EMM 
1 page. 


4.) Essay on the Valley God, anonymous, 3{ 
page. 

5.) Essay on Internal tan, anonymous, 1 page. 

6.) Essay on the Dragon and the Tiger, by Pai 
Yii-ch’an, 2 pages. 

7.) Essay on the Great Gold Fluid Returned 
Medicine, by Pai Yii-ch’an, 114 pages. 

8.) Essay on the Gold Fluid Returned Medicine 
by Hsiao T’ing-chih , 1% pages. 

9.) Essay on the Good Heart, anonymous, | 
page. 

10.) Essay on the Eight Righteousnesses of a 
Buddhist, by Féng Tsun-shih 45 hip, 1 page. 

11.) Essay on the Simple Life, anonymous, 1 
page. 

12.) Essay on the All-True, by Féng Tsun-shih, 
1 page. 

13.) Essay on Capturing the Mystery of the 
Returned Medicine, anonymous, 1 page. [Tao 
Tsang, 121.] 

14.) Essay on Capturing the Mystery of the 
Single Origin, anonymous, | page. [Tao Tsang, 
121.] 

15.) Essay on Capturing the Mystery of Tao 
ji, anonymous, 34 page. [Zao Tsang, 121.] 

16.) Essay on Capturing the Mystery of the 
Dragon and the Tiger, anonymous, 34 page. 
[Tao Tsang, 121.] 

17.) Essay on Capturing the Mystery of the 
Autumn Stone, anonymous, | page. [Zao Tsang, 
121.] 

18.) Essay on Capturing the Mystery of ho ch’é 
{WJ HE (river car), anonymous, | page. [Tao Tsang, 
121.] 

19.) Essay on Capturing the Mystery of the 
Five Elements, anonymous, 34 page. [Tao Tsang, 
121.] 

20.) Essay on Capturing the Mystery of the 
Womb, anonymous, | page. [Zao Tsang, 121.] 

21.) Essay on Capturing the Mystery of 
Stealing the Secret, anonymous, 1 page. [Tao 
Tsang, 121.| 

22.) Essay on hsing ®& (character) by Chi 
Chih-chén ii, 114 pages. 

23.) Essay on hsin {> (heart) by Chi Chih-chén, 
1 page. 

24.) Essay on Respecting Zao by the Sung 
Emperor Jén-tsung 1 page. 

Chiian 2. 17 articles on tan, chiefly by authors 
of the Ming dynasty. 

1.) The Nine Changes of Jade tan, anonymous, 
4 pages. 

2.) The First Chapter on huan tan by T’ao 
Chih 214 pages. 
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3.) The Second Chapter on huan tan by T’ao 
Chih 11% pages. 

4.) The Last Chapter on huan tan by T’ao 
Chih, 11% pages. 

5.) The Basis of tan Goes Back to the Single 
Origin, anonymous, 214 pages. 

6.) Clearing the Way for Learning hsien by 
Pai Yii-ch’an, 31% pages. [Tao Tsang, 122.] 

7.) The Valley God Will Not Die, anonymous, 
114 pages. [Tao Tsang, 122.] 

8.) The Increase and Decrease of yin KE and 
yang anonymous, 1 page. [Tao Tsang, 122.| 

9.) The Gate of hsiian & (mystery) Throws 
Light on the Secret, anonymous, 434 pages. 

10.) Chin tan Creates Tinyness by Wang 
Ching-yang 214 pages. 

11.) Gold Fluid Returned Medicine by Hsiao 
T’ing-chih, 24 pages. 

12.) The Secret of hsiian, anonymous, 2 pages. 

13.) Reenforcement of ch’i and Recovery of 
shén (appearance, energy), anonymous, 1/4 pages. 

14.) The Two ch’i Produce huang ya IF 
(yellow sprout), by Huan-yang-tzi % 
page. 

15.) The Recognition of Lead and Mercury, by 
Huan-yang-tzi, 1 page. 

16.) Oral Instructions for huan tan, by Ch’éng 
Fe, 14 page. 

17.) The Skillfulness of the Dragon and the 
Tiger, anonymous, 2!% pages. 

Chiian 3. 66 songs on tan by various authors. 

1.) A Song on Loving hsien When One is 
Drunk, by Hsii Chén-chiin *FIRA, 2 pages. 

2.) A Song on the Great huan tan, by Wu Chén- 
chiin 1 page. 

3.) A Song on Lead and Mercury, by Yen 
Chiin-p’ing 146 page. 

4.) A Song on the Dragon and the Tiger, by 
Ch’ang-shéng-yin chén jén, $27EFE BLA, page. 

5.) A Song on Clarifying Perplexity and Re- 
turning to Real Tao, by Chung-li Ch’iian SE RERE, 
page. 

6.) A Song on huan tan, by Chung-li Cl’iian, 
page. 

7.) A Song for Tung-pin {J on the Secret of 
tan, by Chung-li Ch’iian, 4% page.® 

8.) A Song on Striking yao % (the lines which 
compose the kua £/), by Lit Tung-pin, 31% pages. 


‘Several centuries intervened between the alleged 
author, Chung-li, and the disciple, Tung-pin, for whom 
the poem is supposed to have been written. The 
authorship of the two interesting poems which are 
ascribed to Chung-li is doubtful. 


9.) A Song on the Unburnt Bricks in the Pit, 
by Lit Tung-pin, AWA, 114 pages. 

10.) For the Scholar Liu Fang 2) 47, a song by 
Lit Tung-pin, 1 page. 

11.) Composed for the Shrine at the Gate of 
Huang’s 3% Monastery on Cypress Mountain, a 
song by Lit Tung-pin, 1% page. 

12.) For Ch’iao-érh-lang A—Hf, a song by Lii 
Tung-pin, page. 

13.) A Song on Apprehending tao on an Island 
in the River, by Lii Tung-pin, 15 page. 

14.) A Song on the Valley God, by Lit Tung- 
pin, 19 page. 

15.) A Song on the Strict Guide to the Great 
tan, by Lit Tung-pin, 1% page. 

16.) A Song on Clarifying the Perplexity of 
huan tan, by Liu Hai-ch’an Biy4g¢e, 1 page. 

17.) A Song on the Supreme Truth, by Liu 
Hai-ch’an, 2 pages. 

18.) A Song about the Stone Bridge, by Chang 
Tzii-yang BS, 1 page. 

19.) A song for Liu, a Comrade of Tao, of the 
white tiger cave, by Chang Tzii-yang, 1 page. 

20.) A Song on the Oral Secret of huan tan, by 
Ma Tzii-jan A&R, 134 pages. 

21.) A Song on Metal and Stone, by Ma Tzi- 
jan, 9 page. 

22.) A Song on chin tan,* by Kao Hsiang-hsien 
414 pages. 

23.) A Song on 7's’ui hsii AAR (green empti- 
ness) of Lo-fu #VYF Mountain, by Ch’én Nan 
AB, 414 pages. 

24.) A Song on the Great Tao, by Ch’én Nan, 
2 pages. 

25.) A Song on the Jao which Dwells in the 
Primary Axis, by P’éng Hao-lin $2#8#K, 1 page. 

26.) A Song for Hu-érh-lang $H—Bf, by Erh- 
chu BBA, chén jén, 1% page. 

27.) A Song on Returning to the Chamber 
from the West Wood, by Pai Yii-ch’an Fi, 
16 page. 

28.) A Song on the Unity of Thousands of fa 7& 
(talismans), by Pai Yii-ch’an, 2! pages. 

29.) Eventually It Must Be like That, a song 
by Pat Yii-ch’an, 1 page. 


*A portion of this song has been translated and 
published, ‘“‘An Alchemical Poem by Kao Hsiang-hsien,” 
Isis, 30, 236-240 (1939). The translation is of the 
portion quoted by Tai Ch’i-tsung in his commentaries 
on the Wu chén p’ien. At the time of reading the proof 
of that translation, we were not aware of the existence 
of this longer poem which we discovered while preparing 
the present Table of Contents. 
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30.) A Song on Contentment with One’s Lot, 
by Pai Yii-ch’an, 114 pages. 

31.) A Song on the Great Joy, part 1, by Pai 

Yii-ch’an, 3 pages. 
32.) A Song on the Great Joy, part 2, by Pai 
Yii-ch’an, 1144 pages. 

33. A Song on the Great Tao, by Pai Yii-ch’an, 
2 pages. 

34.) A Song on the Grand Emptiness, by Ma 
Hy chén jén of Tan-yang 1 page. 

35.) A Song on the Evaluation of Gratifica- 
tions, by Ma chén jén of Tan-yang, 144 page. 

36.) A Song on Going to the Court of Yang, 
by Wang -. chén jén of Yii-yang 715, 1% page. 

37.) A Song on Meeting the Truth, by Wang, 
chén jén of Yii-yang, % page. 

38.) A Song on the Mysterious Pearl, by 7’an 
Ch’u-tuan 15 page. 

39.) A Song on the Skeleton, by T’an Ch’u- 
tuan, 14 page. 

40.) A Song on Poverty, by T’an Ch’u-tuan, 
1 page. 

41.) A Song*on the Summons to Retire, by 
Chi chén jén of Chih-ch’ang page. 

42.) A Song on Meeting True Men, by the 
scholar Sung 4, 1 page. 

43.) A Song on Solving Perplexity, by the 
scholar Sung, 144 page. 

44.) A Song on Receiving Tao, by 
Ching-yang 1 page. 

45.) A Song on the Lives of the Ancient shén 
hsien, by Yiian-yang-tzii 334 pages. 

46.) A Song on the Green Dragon, by T’ten- 
lai-tzii KK-F-, 21% pages. 

47.) A Song on the White Tiger, by 7’ten-lai- 
tzu, 11% pages. 

48.) A Song on the Key-Box, by Hsiao T’ing- 
chih FEZ, 34 page. 

49.) A Song on Enjoying Tao, by Hsiao T’ing- 
chih, 144 pages. 

50.) A Song on Self Contentment in a Straw 
House, by Hsiao T’ing-chih, 11% pages. 

51.) A Song on the Sword, by Hsiao T’ing- 
chih, 34 page. 

52.) A Song on Apprehending Fatigue, by Li 
AE chin jén, T’ung-hsiian-tzi 3h F-, 14 page. 

53.) A Song on the Disgrace of the Village, by 
Li chén jén, T’ung-hsiian-tzii, 34 page. 

54.) A Song of Complaint at his Failure to 
Recognize hsing # (nature of man) and ming 4 
(life, will of god), by T’ung-hsiian-tzii, 4 page. 

55.) A Song on Compounding the Medicine 
Pointing to the Truth, by Wang Clh’ing-shéng 
Tt, 34 page. 


Wang 


56.) There is No Need to Slay the Three 
Corpses, a song by Wang Ch’ing-shéng, 4 page. 

57.) A Song on the Lead and Mercury of chin 
tan, anonymous, pages. 

58.) A Song for Ma 5, the Scholar, by Niu 
Chia ¥fi, 134 pages. 

59.) A Song on the Secret of the Fire and the 
Season of chin tan, by T’ai-shang-lao-chiin Jc + 
page. 

60.) A Song on Understanding the Truth, 
anonymous, 34 page. 

61.) A Song on huang ya (yellow sprout), 
anonymous, page. 

62.) A Song on Proving Tao, anonymous, 4 
page. 

63.) A Song on shén tan jihF} (efficacious 
medicine), by Lo Kung-yiian chén 
34 page. 

64.) A Song on the Treasure Chamber of Min 
WK Mountain, by 7's’ui Hsiian-chén ISA, 1 
page. 

- 65.) A Song on the Four Signs, by 7's’ao 
chén jén, 34 page. 

66.) A Song on Resolving Doubts, by Shang- 
yang-tzui, 214 pages. 

Chiian 4. Two papers which purport to have 
been enlarged by Ch’ing-hsii-tzu T-chén 
Yeh-jung but no evidence of the en- 
largement is apparent. 

1.) Preface by Ch’ien Tao-hua $E38 4, 2 pages, 
dated the eighth year of the Chéng-t’ung IE% 
reign (1436-1450). 

2.) A Song on Striking yao 3 (the lines which 
compose the kua), by Lit Tung-pin (Aid with 
commentaries by Ch’ien Tao-hua, 23 pages. 

3.) A Guest from the Sea, anonymous, without 
commentary, a prose piece telling the story of an 
adventure relating to chin tan, 18 pages. 

The encyclopedia includes writings by forty- 
six authors of whom six are also commentators, 
and of thirteen commentators who are represented 
only by their commentaries. An index of the 
writers follows. 

Ch’an T’ien-tsung Commentator. I., sec. 


1. 

Chang Po-tuan Author. VII., sec. 1.; 
VIII.; IX.; XL, sec. 2, 3.; XX., chiian 3, sec. 
18, 19. 

Ch’ang-shéng-yin-chén-jén Author. 
XX., chiian 3, sec. 4. 

Chao Yu-ch’in #4 Author. XVIII. 

Chén-i-tzti Commentator. III. 

CWén Hsien-wei See Pao-i-tzi. 

Ch’én Kuan-wu See Shang-yang-tzi. 
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Ch’én Nan Author. XIV.; XX., chiian 3, sec. 
23, 24. 

Ch’én Ta-ling Bis Commentator. VIII., sec. 2. 

Ch’éng Fe Author. XX., chiian 2, sec. 16. 

Chéng Po-ch’ien Commentator. IV. 

Chi 4 Author. XX., chiian 3, sec. 41. 

Chi Chih-chén @7G5H Author. XX., chiian 1, sec. 
22, 23. 

Chien Tao-hua $8343 Commentator. XX., 
chiian 4, sec. 1, 2. 

Chih-hsii BCE See Shang-yang-tzi. 

Chou Chén-i Jj Commentator. II., sec. 2. 

Chung-li Chiian SE Author. XX., chiian 3, 
sec. 5, 6, 7. 

Féng Tsun-shih Author. XX., chiian 1, 
see. 10, 12. 

Hsiao T’ing-chih Author. XVIL., sec. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5.; XX., chiian 1, see. 8.; XX., chiian 2, 
sec. 11.; XX., chiian 3, sec. 48, 49, 50, 51. 
Commentator. XVII., sec. 6, 7. 

Hsich Tao-kuang Author. XIII. 

Hsii Chén-chiin Author. XIX., XX., 
chiian 3, sec. 1. 

Hu-érh-lang §4—f Author. XX., chiian 3, sec. 
26. 

Huan-yang-tzi. Author. XX., chiian 2, 
sec. 14, 15. 

Huang Tzii-ju x0 Author. XI., sec. 4. Com- 
mentator. XI., see. 1, 3. 

Jén-tsung {—.% (Sung Emperor). Author. XX., 
chiian 1, see. 24. 

Kao Hsiang-hsien Author. XX., chiian 3, 
sec. 22. 

K’ung-hsiian-tzt, ZZA-F- See Tai Ch’i-tsung. 

Li See T’ung-hsiian-tzi. 

Li Hsien-chiin AAAS Author. XX., chiian 1, sec. 
3. 

Lin-wu shan jén See Yii Shih-chien. 

Liu Hai-ch’an Author. XX., chiian 1, sec. 
2.; XX., chiian 3, see. 16, 17. 

Lo Kung-yiian #€285% Author. XX., chiian 3, 
sec. 63. 

Lit Tung-pin Yj Author. VI., part 2., sec. 
2.; XVII., sec. 7.; XX., chiian 3, sec. 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15.; XX., chiian 4, see. 2. 

Lung-mei-tzi: Commentator. XV. 

Ma Tzii-jan #3 Author. XX., chiian 3, sec. 
2, 21, 34, 35. 

Niu Chia 4-¥§ Author. XX., chiian 3, sec. 58. 

Ou-yang T’ien-ch’ou PREG KE Commentator. I., 
sec. 2. 


Pai Yii-ch’an FAR Author. XV.; XVI.; XX., 


chiian 1, sec. 6, 7.; XX., chiian 2, sec. 6, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33. 

Pao-i-tzii #1 Commentator. IV. 

P’éng Hao-lin B#ER Author. XX., chiian 3, sec. 
25. 

P’éng Hsiao See Chén-i-tzit. 

P’ing-shu 2424 See Chang Po-tuan. 
Shang-yang-tzi Author. I.; XX., chiian 
3, sec. 66. Commentator. V.; XVIII., see. 1. 

Shih Hsing-lin Author. XII. 

Sun Pi #4 Commentator. XVIIL., see. 2. 

Sung # (the scholar). Author. XX., chiian 3, see. 
42, 43. 

Tai Ch’i-tsung $U#BS Author. X., sec. 8, 9, 10. 
Commentator. VIII., see. 1.; [X., see. 1, 2, 3. 


‘T’ai-shang-lao-chiin Author. XX., chiian 


3, sec. 59. 

T’an Ch’u-tuan #4B2%%§ Author. XX., chiian 3, 
sec. 38, 39, 40. 

T’ao CW th Author. XX., chiian 2, sec. 2, 3, 4. 

T’ien-lai-tzi. KAK-F- Author. XX., chiian 3, see. 
46, 47. 

Ts’ao ¥#§ Author. XX., chiian 3, sec. 65. 

Ts’ui Author. XVII., sec. 6. 

Ts’ui Hsiian-chén 4A Author. XX., chiian 3, 
sec. 64. 

T’ung-hsiian-tzi Author. XX., chiian 3, 
sec. 52, 53, 54. 

Tzii-yang 3) See Chang Po-tuan. 

Wang ¥. chén jén of Yii-yang +f Author. XX., 
chiian 3, sec. 36, 37. 

Wang Ching-yang xh Author. XX., chiian 2, 
sec. 10.; XX., chiian 3, sec. 44. 

Wang Ch’ing-shéng FF Author. XX., chiian 
3, sec. 55, 56. 

Wang I 8% Commentator. IV. 

Wang Ssii-ch’éng Commentator. XIV., 
sec. 1. 

Wang Tao +34 Commentator. II., sec. 1. 

Wei Po-yang Author. III.; IV.; V. 

Wéng Pao-kuang #56 Author. X., sec. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7. Commentator. VIII., sec. 3.; IX., 
sec. 1, 2. 

Wu Chén-chiin 32544 Author. XX., chiian 3, 
sec. 2. 

Wu-ming-tzti F See Weng Pao-kuang. 

Yen Chiin-p’ing fg#$2B Author. XX., chiian 3, 
sec. 3. 

Yii Shih-chien 4a) Author. VI., part 1., part 
2., sec. 1. Commentator. VI., part 2., sec. 3. 

Yii Yen 4 See Vii Shih-chien. 

Yiian-yang-tzt Author. XX., chiian 3, 
sec. 45. 
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